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the war a |good deal has happened. On one 

hand the Allied war-aims have been stated 
by Mr. Lloyd George with a new precision, a concordat 
has been reached between Italy and the Southern 
Slavs, and the League of Nations programme has made 
general headway amongst the Governments. Some 
points remain to be cleared up, but over much the 
greater part of the controverted area our official war- 
aims coincide with those of the British Labour Party. 
On the other hand we have seen the new German reason- 
ableness at work in Eastern Europe, and we have been 
assured that Germany means to treat Belgium purely 
asa pawn. Lord Lansdowne therefore thinks the time 
ripe for further approaches, and on Wednesday he 
addressed a long letter to a meeting at Essex Hall 
attended by several peers, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Mr. Charles Trevelyan, and Mr. Snowden. 


Git: Lord Lansdowne wrote his first letter on 


*x * * 


The letter was a remarkable essay in the tentative 
and the vague. It was not for Lord Lansdowne to 
go to such lengths as the bold Lord Buckmaster, who 
said that : “‘ His complaint was that whenever a reason- 
able suggestion of peace was made on the part of 
Germany, it was always rejected in this country on the 
ground that it was insincere.” He was specific enough 
in one paragraph, the paragraph in which he elaborated 
the horrible losses and suffering caused everywhere 
by the war; and his statements here are not open to 
dispute. But for the rest he trod more delicately than 
ever. The longing for peace is widespread; even 
enemy nations must feel it; why, therefore, do we not 
get peace ? 


_ What is it stands in the way? It is with no desire to embarrass 
his Majesty’s Government that I ask the question. But many of 





us are sorely perplexed, and fee] it our duty to give them a chance 
of affording us some measure of reassurance and enlightenment. 
There are, he continues, certain cardinal points we 
cannot treat as open to question. “Is it really the 
case that we have done all that can be expected of us 
in the way of the definition of such points?” He 
dares not—he is a diplomatist of the old schoolh— 
endeavour himself to distinguish between our cardinal 
and our non-cardinal aims; he prefers to talk round 
them, sapping and mining with generalisations and 
hints. And his argument, if argument it can be called, 
concludes first with the admission that the German 
people must be convinced that “ force does not pay ” (an 
admission that must have depressed some of his 
audience), and then with the question and answer: 
Have we, then, reached the stage where there is a prospect of 
preliminary agreement upon essential points and of profitable 
conversations ? I am certainly not prepared to affirm positively 


that we have, . . . but there are abundant indications that such 
occasions may present themselves in the near future. 


Whether these conversations, in which the Allied war- 
aims will be whittled down, will antedate the conver- 
sion of the German people from their belief in force, 
we are not told. 
of ok 

Lord Lansdowne’s position here is not what it was 
before his great failure. But abroad he is still regarded 
as a very important figure, and we fear that his action 
will cause much disquietude in Allied countries. We 
cannot help being struck by the manner in which he 
times his attempts to undermine public confidence in 
the necessity for a continuance of the war. The first 
was made when a German “ peace offensive ’’ was in 
full swing; this one, there is only too much reason to 
suspect, has been made on the eve of another. The 
term “ peace offensive "’ has been objected to; but we 
use it deliberately. The German Government, whenever 
it suits its book, is as deliberate in its peace manceuvres 
as in its military operations. It still hopes to save 
itself, and some portion of its spoils, by beating the 
Allies at home if it cannot beat them abroad. In the 
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last resort, if everything else fails, it is quite capable 
of publicly offering terms framed deliberately with no 
other object than that of dividing opinion in the Allied 
countries, terms in some respects far more “ generous ”’ 
than anything it has yet adumbrated. There is a 
probability verging on certainty that the German peace 
campaign—an official thing, not the product of idealism 
or war-weariness among the servile German people—will 
be more systematically and cunningly waged this 
autumn than ever before. We cannot but suppose 
that Lord Lansdowne is aware of that ; and we confess 
that we greatly prefer those fanatics who have been 
openly against the war from the start to this frigid old 
reactionary who, whilst professing sympathy with the 
aims of the Allies, seizes such opportunities for stabbing 
the Allies, and the nationalities whose hopes are en- 
trusted to them, in the back. 
* * * 


General Foch has done well to push the Germans 
off the Marne, though the later changes of ground 
between the Marne and the Aisne are of local rather 
than general significance. It is plain that the German 
retreat a week ago was a case Of being pressed back, 
not one of being squeezed out; they held firm on the 
flanks of their salient, but owing to difficulties of supply 
and manceuvre were unable to endure the pressure 
brought to bear at its extremity. Latterly they have 
been contesting the ground with renewed stubborn- 
ness ; and it scarcely looks as if they had any immediate 
intention of straightening their line. Elsewhere on the 
front the Allies have continued their local enterprises, 
the most remarkable being an Australian coup which 
captured the village of Merris. Prince Rupprecht’s 
reserves appear to have been drawn on by the Crown 
Prince to the total extent of ten divisions ; but he still 
has about twice that number left, and it is quite likely 
that they may soon be employed. The Germans 
are said to retain some numerical advantage on the 
West front in respect of infantry, even apart from the 
great advantage of their interior lines. 


* * a 


The assassination of Field-Marshal von Eichhorn, the 
German Military Dictator in the Ukraine, merely drives 
home the lesson afforded by the assassination of Count 
Mirbach in Moscow. The Russian, under whatever 
confusion of Prussian and Revolutionary Government, 
remains true to type; and those who imagined that, 
because the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk laid Russia helpless 
in the hands of Germany, the Russian would prove 
more amenable to German than to Romanoff tyranny 
may now discover their mistake. The Russian has 
been too long organised in resistance to autocratic 
government to acquiesce in its re-establishment so 
soon. German:bureaucrats are equally mortal with 
Russian; and it has not taken long for the old 
weapons of revolution to reassert themselves. We say 
all this without any desire to exalt assassination as a 
mode of political protest. But we think that the 
reappearance of this mode may herald something at 
once more open and more effective—something, in fact, 
like that which established the Republic. It will, at all 
events, indicate to the rulers of Germany, and perhaps 
even to imists in this country, that the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk has put an end neither to Germany’s 
embarrassments in the East nor to Russia’s part in 


the war. 
oe co a 


We are unable to deal this week with Mr. Lloyd 
George’s statement (published on Friday morning) 


with regard to the Government’s views on Imperial 
Preference. Mr. George’s new position (it has me 


been on the cards that he would follow in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s footsteps) may be regarded as the 
result of a discussion with, and victory of, his Tariff 


Reform colleagues, or as a concession to certain repre- 
sentatives of the Dominions. In so far as he desires 
to preserve essential industries he will meet with no 
important opposition. But in so far as his programme 
is intended to secure a certain distribution of raw 
materials and to penalise a beaten Germany it is 
bound to result in violent controversy. We shall 
return to the subject in our next issue. 
* * * 


The Rhodesian lands case, which has at last been 
decided by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
was certainly one of the biggest litigations of modern 
times. It affected unalienated lands with the area of 
a large European country; and till it was settled, the 
question of Rhodesia’s political future remained very 
much in suspense. The judgment is politically a 
helpful one; for while the Privy Council decided that 
the Company had power to alienate land in order to 
reimburse itself for administrative expenditure, they 
also held that it had no right to do so to pay dividends 
to its shareholders. Consequently, while the status of 
the existing practice of alienation is regularised, the 
Company is not held to have any beneficial fee-simple 
such as it would require a huge price to buy out. Thus 
the task of getting rid of the Company is facilitated, 
It will have, sooner or later, to be got rid of, if the 
country is ever to progress as it should; for it is now 
clear that Rhodesia can only make headway if con- 
siderable sums of money are spent on it from outside, 
and the Company has not, and never will have, any 
such sums to spend. The only outside body for which 
the expenditure would be at once possible and worth 
while is the Government of the Union of South Africa. 
Rhodesians will have increasingly to recognise this ; 
and with the abatement of race-prejudice within the 
Union, we may hope to see their unpractical (but not 
unrespectable) preference for “splendid isolation” 
disappear. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: “ Twelve months 
ago the obstacle to Home Rule was ‘ Ulster.’ But 
now, according to Mr. Shortt in the principal speech of 
this week’s Irish debate, the obstacle is Irish sedition. 
The Nationalists were very angry. They are always 
being asked to do the impossible. Twelve months ago 
they were asked to ‘ agree’ with ‘ Ulster.’ How could 
anyone agree with ‘ Ulster’? Now they are asked to 
assist in a coercionist regime. How can Nationalists 
assist in coercion? Mr. Shortt was angry, too. He 
actually put the whole blame for the present situation 
in Ireland upon the luckless Irish Parliamentarians. 
Especially he seems to be annoyed because Mr. Dillon 
will not accept the story of the Sinn-Fein German Plot, 
and approve the deportation and imprisonment without 
trial of a body of his fellow-countrymen. Mr. Shortt 
is very touchy on the subject of the Plot, and he believes 
(quite absurdly) that the Dillonites should have 
found in it a magnificent opportunity of recovering 
their power in Ireland. English opinion, according to 
Mr. Shortt, has changed. But why? Presumably 
owing to his own action in alleging a new Sinn-Fein 
Plot with Germany. No evidence of such a Plot is 
offered, except the seditious speeches and doings of 
Sinn-Fein, and Sinn-Fein was as seditious twelve months 

when ‘ Ulster’ was represented to Britain and 
the world as the obstacle to Home Rule—as it is now. 
The fact is, of course, that there was always a certain 
amount of sedition in Ireland, but that it grew greatly 
in volume after the British Government had set the 
seal of its approval on the practice and theory of the 
thing—that is, in the subject nationalities of Central 
Europe and in ‘ Ulster.’ The former Liberal belief 
was that sedition in Ireland would disappear after the 
grant of Home Rule, and this is still, as the debate 
showed, the belief of the English Labour Party.’ 
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The “ first (Interim) Report of the Civil War Workers’ 
Committee” of the Ministry of Reconstruction (Cd. 
9117) is a somewhat meagre outcome of a year’s work. 
It relates to the three millions of munition workers who 
will, for the most part, be summarily discharged as 
soon as peace is assured—long before the soldiers will 
be demobilised—even if a certain proportion of them 
will, after a longer or shorter interval for readjustment 
of plant and securing of orders, presently be re-engaged 
on civil work. The Committee finds itself hampered by 
the failure of the Government to come to any decision 
as to: (a) the fulfilment of the nation’s pledge of the 
unconditional ‘‘ Restoration of Trade Union Condi- 
tions” ; (b) the use to be made of the couple of hundred 
National Factories; and (c) the steps to be taken by 
the Government before the end of the war to obtain 
the sites, settle the plans, and obtain the materials 
without which the schemes of housing and road recon- 
struction “‘ for which the Government is responsible ”’ 
cannot actually be started when peace is assured. The 
Committee plaintively observes that it is of vital 
importance that these decisions should be taken “ before 
the end of the war.”” Meanwhile, the Committee cannot 
see its way to do more than sketch out plans for enabling 
the Employment Exchanges to register these three 
million people, and look about for situations for them ! 
It is recommended that their employers should not 
discharge them without a fortnight’s notice or a fort- 
night’s wages in lieu of notice (“* subject to such excep- 
tions as may be necessary ’’), but nothing is said about 
requiring even this meagre provision to be made, or 
about the Government providing the cost. The Com- 
mittee is of opinion that the Government ought to 
“assist in the repatriation of civil workers ’’ who have 
left distant homes to take up their work ; that it will 
be necessary for the Government to “ have in readiness ”’ 
schemes of work to prevent the unemployment that will 
certainly occur; and that something more should be 
done by way of Unemployment Benefit. But the 
Committee, after a whole year, has apparently been 
unable to face the problem squarely, not even to the 
extent of free railway tickecs! And there is no mention 
of the holiday on full pay which, after such long- 
continued strenuous work, the three-quarters of a 
million women, in the interests of the Public Health, 
will certainly require. 

* * * 


We refer elsewhere to the debate on the National 
Shipyards. There is one side-issue to which we urge 
members of Parliament to devote their attention, and 
that is the nature of the housing facilities which are 
to be provided by the Government. We know—the 
example of Rosyth may be quoted—how badly one 
Government Department may behave in this respect 
whilst the heads of other Departments are talking 
admirable "yom rep about town-planning. We know 
also (a small garden city in the Woolwich neighbourhood 
is an instance) what excellent results the Departments 
can produce if they take pains. We cannot pretend 
that the name of the gentleman (General Collard) who 
has been appointed to look after housing inspires us 
with great confidence. This general—who is not a 
practising soldier and has not hitherto been conspicuous 
as a town-planner—has held consecutively almost as 
great a variety of posts as Pooh-Bah held simultaneously. 
Before the war he was Director of Surveys in Northern 
Nigeria (he was previously a railwayman). Since 1915 
he has been successively Deputy Assistant Director of 
Movements at the War Office, Director of Inland 


Waterways and Docks, one of the heads of the Ministry 
of Shipping, and now Director of Housing. His last 
transfer can scarcely be regarded as carrying with it an 


increase in the general's official importance. 
that his s e ™ 


than we 


We trust 
ial qualifications for the post are greater 
now of and will be made public. 





NOT ENOUGH BRITISH SHIPS 


HE governing statements in the shipping 
question are statements of figures; and 
there are two such statements, round which 

everything else turns. The first shows that while 
the total world tonnage is increasing, the total 
British tonnage is still rapidly diminishing. The 
second shows that the outstanding reason for the 
failure of our shipyards to overtake their task is the 
continued diversion of a great part of our ship- 
building resources from mercantile construction to 
naval. 

The reassuring fact about the recent submarine war 
is that during the past three months the world’s construc- 
tion exceeded its losses, and there was an average net 
increase in the tonnage of shipping afloat amounting to 
about 100,000 tons a month. The alarming fact is that 
during the six months ending June 30th last there was a 
heavy excess of British losses over British construction 
every month, which effected an average monthly 
diminution of British shipping by over 90,000 tons. It 
will thus be seen that even if the world’s shipping 
situation is saved (anda 100,000 ton increase per month 
is not really enough to cope with the demand arising 
from the multiplication of American troops in Europe), 
the British contribution to its salvation is not what it 
should be; and further, that the proportion of the 
world’s tonnage flying the British flag is being 
diminished at a most alarming rate—especially 
alarming in relation to our prospects of economic 
recovery after the war. 

Now, as to what we have called the outstanding 
reason for the inadequate British output of merchant- 
men, it may be gathered from the following figures 
given by Sir E. Geddes last Tuesday in the House of 
Commons : 

Number of men employed in British yards on new 
naval shipbuilding oe ; 


Number of men employed in British yards on new 
mercantile shipbuilding .. 


150,000 
120,000 


That is to say, that at the end of four years’ war we are 
employing five men to build warships against every four 
employed in building merchantmen. Even allowing 
for the large number of new anti-submarine craft, which 
the transformation of naval war necessitated, this seems 
a very excessive proportion, and not the less so when 
it is remembered that the 150,000 include immensely 
more of the most highly-skilled men than the 120,000. 
Part of the excess is due to the fact that Great Britain 
has discharged a very disproportionate part of the 
Allied naval task. Neither France nor Italy has added 
much to its naval strength during the war; indeed, we 
believe that a considerable part of their current naval 
repairs has been executed by British workmen in our 
Government's yards. We make no complaint of this ; 
the reasons are manifold—lack of steel, lack of plant, 
lack of labour. But the United States is differently 
situated ; and it is obvious that it should take, as it 
is preparing to take, a much more material part in the 
anti-submarine war. At the moment of intervention 
it was ill-equipped with the most useful anti-submarine 
types, but it has been building hard ; and the flow of its 
naval output, according to Sir E. Geddes, will shortly 
become a formidable torrent. When it does, said the 
First Lord, we may hope to be able to diminish our own 
naval shipbuilding and divert some of the labour 
employed on it to mercantile construction. 
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As between us and the United States it is only fair 
that this should be so. But it is to be hoped that 
when the time comes Sir E, Geddes will be kept to his 
word. For undoubtedly there is another element in our 
disproportionate naval construction; and that is the 
unmeasured appetite of our naval men for new ships. 
This appetite is a natural and in its sphere a creditable 
one; the trouble is that there is no sufficient outside 
check on it. In all other spheres where vital national 
enterprises and services are rivals (and where are they 
not ?) for man-power or plant or steel or other raw 
materials, there is something like an arbitral settle- 
ment of the conflicting claims, and a changing code of 
‘* priorities ’’ is built up on impartial lines. But the 
Navy has always fought for the view that it is something 
unique ; that since in the last resort the country stands 
or falls by its naval defence, the claims of its naval 
advisers must be paramount over all others. Such a 
claim, though specious, cannot really be sustained ; 
for there are plenty of things (merchant shipping, for 
one) by whose maintenance the country stands or 
falls just as much as by that of the Navy. And in 
many directions (the provision of guns, for instance, 
or of sea-planes) the Navy has had to accept com- 

romises, though always on a most-favoured basis. 

ut in regard to the allocation of labour and plant 
between naval and mercantile shipbuilding the decision 
is left practically in naval hands. Ineviiably, therefore, 
it is one-sided. 


Outside these questions comes the very controversial 
topie of the National shipyards. It was debated last 
Tuesday at full length, and if Parliamentary debates 
were an infallible guide to truth, one might rest content 
with the verdict of temperate approval for the yards, 
which most people would undoubtedly pass after reading 
last Tuesday’s “Hansard.” But there are many 
features in this case which do not appear on the surface ; 
and behind the decorous exterior of the official defence 
there is a bad and intricate record of ill-considered 
policies, ill-chosen personnel, and gross incompetence, 
if not actual jobbery. What was said about it by the 
Select Committee on Expenditure might easily be 
strengthened. At the present time, when both the 
methods and the directing personnel have been and are 
being drastically overhauled, it is perhaps better to 
leave Lord Pirrie to wrestle with his problem than to 
continue crying over the spilt milk. But one word of 
warning and reservation seems called for. There is no 
reason to regard the mistakes that have been made 
as in any way inevitable or inherent in a national 
enterprise. If they are retrieved by Lord Pirrie and 
the National shipyards become an admired success, we 
certainly shall not ascribe Lord Pirrie’s achievement to 
the magic of nationalisation. But equally if the load 
of past errors proves too strong to be overcome, it 
would be unfair to treat their failure as a failure of 
national enterprise as such. Most of the critics in 
Tuesday’s debate objected to the National yards as the 
“thin end of the wedge ” of nationalisation, and rather 
imputed their faults to their national character. The 
objection is a matter of opinion, and we do not share it ; 
against the imputation, however, we are bound to 
protest. 


A comparison between the present states of the 
British and American shipbuilding industries is in some 
respects unfavourable to the British. Starting far 
behind us the Americans have in the last half-year made 
their output practically equal to ours. In the next 
half-year they are likely to double ours. This is not 
merely because they are a big country with plenty of 
go, but because in certain respects their young industry 

as really drawn ahead of our old one. British ship- 
builders, both employers and men, are somewhat stiff- 
jointed in their methods. This is a situation which 
ought to be faced. But as yet it is not seriously 


alarming. The cost of shipbuilding in Great Britain 
remains vastly lower than that in the United States; 
and while relative cheapness is a secondary eon- 
sideration in war-time, it should be a_ decisive 
factor after peace has returned, provided that it 
then still operates. 


THE SECRET EMBARGO 


HE first feeling on reading of the resumption of 
work by the skilled engineers who had “ come 
out ’’ in revolt against “* the embargo,” and the 

decision of the others to remain at work pending the 
general inquiry promised by Mr. Churchill, is one of 
immense relief. Whatever the misdeeds of the Govern- 
ment or the employers, whatever the grievances of the 
operatives, any restriction or interruption of production 
of food or munitions of war at the present time, whether 
by the workmen, by the farmers, or by che capitalist 
directors of companies disappointed of their profit, is a 
national calamity. So much the greater is the obliga- 
tion upon the Government to do and permit nothing 
likely to lead to such a restriction or such an interrup- 
tion. Workmen may be unreasonable or rebellious ; 
farmers may be ignorant or suspicious; capitalist 
directors may be grasping or unpatriotic. These are but 
conditions of the problem. The duty of every Minister 
is, given these conditions, so to act as to avoid any 
diminution of production. 

We have through the forbearance and patriotism of 
the rank and file of the skilled engineers, in the face of 
great provocation—aggravated, as we cannot but feel, 
by Mr. Churchill’s peremptory action—only just escaped 
a grave national disaster. But the danger is only tem- 
porarily averted. The Ministry of Munitions is, we 
assume, aware that the trouble is by no means over. 
Upon the Committee of Inquiry there rests the very 
serious responsibility of promptly finding some way of 
allaying the ugly feeling that prevails, not at Coventry 
and Birmingham only, but in nearly all the engineering 
centres. 

The root of the matter is to be found, as regards this 
particular trouble, in the conduct of the employers and 
their managers and foremen. There is, for the reasons 
that we have sufficiently explained, not only a serious 
shortage of skilled engineering mechanics, but also an 
extremely uneven distribution of such of these men as 
have been permitted to remain at their indispensable 
work. Nearly every establishment desires more of these 
mechanics, both in order toensure compliance with the 
Government pressure for prompt and regular deliveries, 
and in order to increase the extra profits that its capi- 
talist proprietors have been officially urged and stimu- 
lated—in flat breach of the engagement made to the 
Trade Unions—to make for themselves. Each estab- 
lishment accordingly strives, without making this too 
obvious to its own employees, to retain all the skilled men 
it has, even if it has less than the average deficiency in 
proportion to the work to be done—a fact of which it 
can never be quite sure. But there is a graver offence. 
The Ministry of Munitions has always been aware of 
many cases of “ poaching,” of seeking to entice away 
from other establishments mechanics whom every 
employer wants to retain. Ever since the statutory pro- 
hibition to leave one’s employment was repealed—the 
so-called abolition of the leaving certificate—the officials 
of the Ministry of Munitions have been endeavouring to 
find a substitute for this prohibition, in order to stop 
the employers’ inveterate “ poaching,” and so far as 
possible to redistribute the indispensable mechanics in 
such a way as to make their skill, in conjunction with the 
labour of the “ dilutees,” go furthest in aggregate pro- 
duction. Unfortunately, it has seemed the line of least 
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resistance to take such measures against the employers’ 
misconduct as had the effect of putting new restrictions 
on the workmen’s freedom. Still more, unfortunately, 
the officials at the Ministry of Munitions, untaught by 
three years of experience, persisted in their habit of con- 
cealing from the workmen what they were doing, and 
surreptitiously introduced new regulations as to the 
employment of workmen (which have actually been in 
force secretly for five months) to which they knew the 
workmen would raise the strongest objection if they 
were aware of their existence. 

The workmen say that the “ embargo ”’—the secret 
instruction issued to employers that they are forbidden, 
under the pains and penalties of the Defence of the 
Realm Acts, to engage any engineering workmen entitled 
to the Standard Rate who are not already in their em- 
ployment—has the effect of preventing such workmen 
from leaving their present employers, by making it in- 
creasingly difficult for them to obtain new engagements. 
In fact, it is alleged that the particular case which pro- 
duced the recent revolt was one in which eight men had, 
within their lawful rights, actually relinquished their 
employment at one establishment, and only then dis- 
covered, on going to take up jobs at another establish- 
ment in the same industry, that their engagements were 
forbidden by the “ embargo ” for the first time revealed 
to them. The workmen believe that this prevention of 
skilled men from relinquishing their engagements—not 
merely a desire to effect a more even distribution of the 
skill—was the intention of the embargo. They point 
out that Mr. Churchill himself admits that the embargo 
was deliberately suggested with this very object, as one 
of the methods that might one day be proposed to the 
Trade Unions for adoption when the statutory prohibi- 
tion of relinquishing engagements was repealed and the 
leaving certificate abolished. Moreover, they ask, if the 
intention was, as is now alleged, merely to effect a more 
even distribution of the skilled mechanics, why is the 
embargo expressly made not to apply to the engagement 
of new and additional mechanics who happen to be dis- 
charged soldiers, whose skill ought, on this argument, 
surely to have been specially directed to the establish- 
ments relatively under-supplied, and definitely steered 
away from those which, it is claimed, were already rela- 
tively over-supplied ? So far as the case is before the 
public, the workmen, it is clear, have the best of the 
argument. If, as Mr. Churchill now protests, there was 
no intention to place any obstacle in the way of skilled 
engineers changing from shop to shop within the in- 
dustry—this is the policy which he promised the Trade 
Unions to adopt and induced the House of Commons to 
sanction when the leaving certificate was abolished— it 
is unfortunate that the officials of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions should have been allowed to introduce the embargo 
in a form which could not be construed otherwise 
than as a breach of faith—and to introduce it 
surreptitiously. 

Mr. Churchill’s answer to this charge of breach of 
faith is, as we understand the reply, that “ it was only a 
little one.” The embargo has been issued only to three 
firms in Coventry, to only a hundred or so in all. The 
workmen do not know this. Moreover, if we are rightly 
informed, the restriction, as proposed, was by no means 
sosmall in extent, and was devised to apply, as a first in- 
stalment, to a quite appreciable proportion of the 
largest establishments in the Kingdom. But the Min- 
istry, aware of the dangerous course it was taking—not 
having, in fact, by any means a clear conscience—began 
very cautiously last February, dropped the idea of 
ew order of wide application, and only added, 
week by week, and one by one, to the number of em- 

argoed firms. The issue of the embargo was last week 
still in progress—one of the three Coventry firms had 
only just received its secret instructions when the men 
came out—and even now no limit has been assigned to 
its extension. It cannot be said to be unreasonable of 











the workmen to believe that the intention has been, and 
still is, to make it practically universal in its application. 
A universal embargo on new engagements would be 
exactly equivalent to a prohibition to every workman to 
leave his present employment. 

The objection of the workmen to such a prohibition is 
not commonly understood. The right of the workman 
to change his situation is what differentiates his condition 
from that of serfdom. Its withdrawal creates exactly 
the “ involuntary servitude” that is forbidden by the 
American Constitution. This right to “throw up the 
job”’—not at all meaning the right to refuse to work, or 
even to work in the same industry—is, even if the Stan- 
dard Rate of wages is otherwise secured, the workman’s 
only protection against oppression, the foreman’s 
brutality, the employer's caprice, the joint-stock com- 
pany’s tyranny. When Mr. Churchill used the weapon 
of calling up these workmen for military service in order 
to enforce this embargo on the mechanic’s freedom to 
change his employer, he very seriously increased the 
workmen’s aggravation. He was not authorised to 
— upon the workmen this “ involuntary servitude.” 

n this matter we warn the Government that it is 
playing with fire. The workmen were induced to accept 
the Military Service Act upon the most solemn repre- 
sentations that never, never, would it be made use of to 
put down a strike. When the action was quoted of M. 
Briand in suppressing the French railway strike by 
calling the strikers to the Colours, we were assured that 
an English Minister could never be guilty of such a 
measure. When it was alleged that one of the motives 
for extending the military age to fifty-one was to give the 
Government power over nearly all the workmen, it was 
vehemently denied that anything of the sort was pos- 
sible. Now the Government has made use of its military 
service powers to coerce the workmen over a purely civil 
issue. Deep and wide will be the resentment at this new 
breach of faith, added to the long list of those of which 
the workmen complain. 

To the workmen we would only say that they know 
now by experience that they can trust no Government 
that is not under their own organised control. Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George, representing in the 
Coalition Government the Liberal Party, are evidently 
as little to be relied on as Mr. Bonar Law and Lord 
Curzon, of the Conservative Party. The time has come 
when the workmen must put their own party in power, 
if not immediately in office. The candidates of the 
Labour Party ought to be returned to Parliament, when 
the November General Election comes, two or three hun- 
dred strong. There would then be no such thing as the 
surreptitious introduction of the embargo. 


THE SWISS OASIS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE ordinary Swiss has every justification for regard- 

ing himself as a member of a jury. His country 
has been turned into a sort of Coroner’s Inquest 

into the circumstances attending the demise of European 
Civilisation. And the witnesses! In a pretty villa just 
outside Zurich lies the sick Tino, surrounded by expensive 
hotels inhabited almost exclusively by Greek politicians 
turned propagandists, and by courtiers turned spies. And 
forty miles away is Lucerne, where, by way of balancing 
matters, a train arrived the other day from Bucharest, and 
unloaded M. Take Jonescu and a couple of hundred other 
Ententophil Rumanians. Propaganda has become the 
staple industry of the country. I have seen three 
periodicals advocating the cause of Montenegro on sale at 
one kiosk, and there are two other journals interested 
in the affairs of the Black Mountain. On a similarly lavish 
scale something like a couple of dozen nationalities express 
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their grievances, and the prescriptions that go therewith. 
One may buy papers in Albanian if one has leanings that 
way. Or one may champion the cause of Lithuania if 
one wishes to ensure local celebrity. A result of it all is 
that one finds even the uneducated Swiss taking an interest 
in the war and its termination, which is probably as strong 
as anything of the kind to be found among the belligerent 
nations. Another result is the all but universal conviction 
that a peace which does not include the formation of a 
League of Nations will not visibly advance human happiness. 

The attitude of the jury should be carefully studied by 

the propagandist; perhaps it is. But in spite of the 
strenuous endeavours of everybody concerned in the con- 
version of the Swiss to one side or to the other, one comes 
away with the feeling that the most successful form of 
propaganda is simply the other man’s mistakes. All that 
the British and the French achieved by direct action in 
German Switzerland was as nothing to the effect of the 
refusal, on the part of a few German internés, to salute 
Swiss officers, All the literature ever published about the 
violation of Belgian neutrality became back-numberish and 
pallidly unsubstantial when a few other German internés 
raped Swiss girls, The truly Machiavellian propagandist, 
one is convinced, would keep as many German officers 
as possible gorgeously and expensively drunk. But the 
Swiss authorities might object. So might the Swiss 
army. . % 
Germany’s errors of tact have quite seriously reduced 
the admiration of German Switzerland for her. The treaties 
of Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest were undoubtedly a dis- 
illusionment to many Swiss, especially to the Socialists, 
the majority of whom had previously been of a somewhat 
Germanophil-plus-Bolshevik disposition. The three leaders 
of the Swiss Socialist Party are Greulich, Grimm and 
Platten, all of them naturalised Germans, and pro-Germans. 
But now they, and their party with them, are reconsidering 
matters. It is interesting to note that the Bolshevik majority 
has recently gone a long way to close up its quarrel with 
the National Socialists, and the two sections are united in 
opposing the anarchist tendency which calls itself the 
Young Socialist organisation, notoriously subsidised by 
Germany, and connected with the défaitiste propaganda 
which aims at weakening French and Italian moral. The 
reconciliation of the Turati group with the “ official ” 
Italian Socialist Party has undoubtedly reacted on the 
Swiss Socialists. They, too, realise the common danger 
as never before. The French Socialists, being in a chronic 
state of reconciliation and reshuffling, have apparently 
little influence here, but one feels that if only Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and his little group of malcontents could make 
one or two obvious sacrifices to facts, Swiss Bolsheviks 
would not, perhaps, walk so delicately. 

Since October last another propaganda agency has been 
at work. Every morning and every evening, week-ends 
excepted, a train crosses the German frontier and enters 
the station in Bale, which is on the right side of the Rhine. 
It contains from six to seven hundred répatriés, being the 
women and children, the aged and infirm of the occupied 
parts of France. As the train noisily clatters (remember 
they are short of grease in Germany) into the station, its 
occupants begin cheering, singing and waving their hand- 
kerchiefs, but the cheers are never a success; they unex- 
pectedly break off into sobs, and the handkerchiefs are 
withdrawn rather suddenly. The carriage-doors are opened, 
the old and feeble are lifted out—sometimes only their 
bodies can be moved, because two or three days in an 
unclean third-class carriage, without proper attention, is 
not good for invalids—the babies are carried off and bathed 
in a Red Cross railway ambulance car labelled “‘ Au Bonheur 
des Dames,” everybody is made clean, the old are put 
to bed for a few hours’ rest, and everybody is fed and freed 
for a few blessed hours of pottering about before getting 
into another train—a clean, French train, for France. The 
répatriés are looked after while in Bale by local, therefore 


German-Swiss Red Cross women, of whom there are fifty 
to each train, working two or three shifts a week. Those 
women are not quite ideally neutral. Repetition of the 
same scene has not taught them to repress their feelings, 
The jury, therefore, is distinctly inclining towards the 
Entente. But it would be a mistake to suppose that there 
is not a strong and obstinately convinced pro-German 
element. The higher civil servants, for example, have been 
in almost every case educated at German universities, or 
by German professors at Swiss universities, and have the 
cultural misunderstanding usual in such cases. The result 
is a bias which is most marked as regards the censorship. 
For all practical purposes foreign correspondents are for- 
bidden to comment on, or indeed to describe, any action 
of the Swiss Government which might convey the least 
suggestion that sides were being taken. Let me give an 
example. A month or two ago the Bolshevik mission 
arrived in Berne. Up to that time the Provisional Govern- 
ment’s legation had remained the official, if nominal, repre- 
sentative of Russian interests. The Bolsheviks were 
recognised by the Swiss authorities as the representatives 
of the de facto, but not of the de jure, Government of Russia. 
But, a few days later, the Swiss, finding the double repre- 
sentation inconvenient, evicted the tenants of the legation, 
sealed up the doors, and removed the archives. A bare 
statement of these facts, for foreign consumption, was 
stopped by the telegraphic censorship. Some of the archives, 
by the way, were transferred to the Bolsheviks later, with 
the result that these published an exciting little pamphlet 
showing, on documentary evidence, that a number of 
members of the official Russian colony had been living on 
Red Cross funds since the Bolshevik Revolution. This 
pamphlet was also suppressed by the Swiss. La Suisse, a 
fiercely pro-Ally paper, attempted to draw attention to a 
petition to the Swiss Government, praying it to ask for 
the recall of the German Minister, Romberg, and his military 
attaché, Bismarck, in consequence of their complicity, 
proved during a spy trial, in an attempt to suborn Swiss 
soldiers to obtain certain Swiss plans of defence. La Suisse 
was forthwith forbidden to print further references to the 
petition, and threatened with suppression in the event of 
a repetition of the offence. The same thing happened when 
the Gazette de Lausanne published a too exuberant translation 
of Mr. Gerard’s Four Years in Berlin. A pro-Ally paper or jour 
nalist may not reflect on the character of any prominent Ger- 
man. Pro-German papers, however, are under no correspond- 
ing obligation. La Feuille, a Geneva daily, notoriously sub- 
sidised, with politics which are alternately Bolshevik and 
pro-German, described Mr. Henderson, a few days ago, as 
‘an agent of the Kaiser.” But official Switzerland doesn't 
mind. Food is allowed to be exported to Germany, until 
butter and cheese are almost unprocurable in their native 
land. The wealthiest Swiss are now known as “ Gruyére 
princes.” The pusillanimity of Swiss officialdom has 
resulted in a steep rise of prices, which in its turn has been 
producing strikes in every town in the course of the last 
month or two. But the officials, it must be emphasized, 
are only the outer crust. The working-classes are under 
no such wholesale delusion. The German Swiss workman 
calls the German workman a “ Schwob ”—a word, borrowed 
from Alsace, which does not suggest affection. The German 
Swiss middle-class has been undoubtedly influenced by 
the presence and activity in Berne of a small colony of 
Germans who are carrying on a Republican propaganda, 
and run a weekly paper, the Freie Zeitung. One cannot 
help noticing these people on account of the heavy barrage 
put up by the Swiss authorities, who occasionally suppress 
their literature. The author of J’Accuse, Dr. Grelling, 1s 
at present struggling for the life of the latest instalment 
of that work. Hermann Fernau, Stilgebauer, Sturmer 
(late Berliner Tageblatt correspondent in Constantinople)— 
all of whom have written books against the present rulers 
of Germany, and have had them translated into English— 
belong to this interesting colony. And although the Swiss 
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chinovnik likes them not, the rank and file is pleased, rather 
than otherwise. One finds that the Swiss of every class, 
at the bottom of their hearts, regard their country as the 
destined cradle of revolution. To them Trotsky and Lenin 
are but the latest of a series which began with Calvin and 
Knox, and includes Voltaire and Rousseau. And, after all, 
why should the latest be also the last ? 


WHY WE HATE INSECTS 


T has been said that the characteristic sound of summer 
I is the hum of insects, as the characteristic sound 
of spring is the singing of birds. It is all the more 
curious that the word “insect” conveys to us an 
implication of ugliness. We think of spiders, of which 
many people are more afraid than of Germans. We think 
of bugs and fleas, which seem so indecent in their lives 
that they are made a jest by the vulgar and the nice people 
do their best to avoid mentioning them. We think of 
blackbeetles scurrying into safety as the kitchen-light 
is suddenly turned on—blackbeetles which (so we are 
told) in the first place are not beétles, and in the second 
place are not black. There are some women who will 
make a face at the mere name of any of these creatures. 
Those of us who have never felt this repulsion—at least, 
against spiders and blackbeetles—cannot but wonder how far 
it is natural. Is it born in certain people, or is it acquired 
like the old-fashioned habit of swooning and the fear of 
mice? The nearest we have come to it is a feeling of 
disgust when we have seen a retriever catch a blackbeetle 
just about to escape under a wall and make a dish of it. 
There are also certain crawling creatures which are so 
notoriously the children of filth and so threatening in 
their touch that we naturally shrink from them. Burns 
may make merry over a louse crawling in a lady’s hair, 
but few of us can regard its kind with equanimity even 
on the backs of swine. Men of science deny that the louse 
is actually engendered by dirt, but it undoubtedly thrives 
on it. Our anger against the flea also arises from the 
fact that we associate it with dirt. Donne once wrote 
a poem to a lady who had been bitten by the same flea 
as himself, arguing that this was a good reason why she 
should allow him to make love to her. It is, and was 
bound to be, a dirty poem. Love, even of the wandering 
and polygynous kind, does not express itself in such images. 
Only while under the dominion of the youthful heresy of 
ugliness could a poet pretend that it did. The flea, according 
to the authorities, is “‘ remarkable for its powers of leaping, 
and nearly cosmopolitan.” Even so, it has found no place 
in the heart or fancy of man. There have been men who 
were indifferent to fleas, but there have been none who 
loved them, though, if our memory does not betray us, 
there was a famous French prisoner some years ago who 
beguiled the tedium of his cell by making a pet and a 
performer of a flea. For the world at large, the flea 
represents merely hateful irritation. Mr. W. B. Yeats 
has introduced it into poetry in this sense in a famous 
epigram addressed “to a poet who would have me praise 
certain bad poets, imitators of his and of mine ” : 
You say as I have often given tongue 
In praise of what another’s said or sung, 
*Twere politic to do the like by these, 
But where’s the wild dog that has praised his fleas ? 
When we think of the sufferings of human beings and 
animals at the hands—if that is the right word—of insects, 
we feel that it is pardonable enough to make faces at creatures 
so inconsiderate. But what strikes one as remarkable is 
that the insects that do man most harm are not those 
that horrify him most. A lady who will sit bravely while 
& wasp hangs in the air and inspects first her right and 








then her left temple will run a mile from a harmless spider. 
Another will remain collected (though murderous) in presence 
of a horse-fly, but will shudder at sight of a moth that 
is innocent of blood. Our fears, it is evident, do not 
measure in all respects with our sense of physical danger. 
There are insects that make us feel that we are in presence 
of the uncanny. Many of us have this feeling about moths. 
Moths are the ghosts of the insect world. It may be the 
manner in which they flutter in unheralded out of the 
night that terrifies us. They seem to tap against our 
lighted windows as though the outer darkness had a message 
for us. And their persistence helps to terrify us. They 
are more troublesome than a subject nation. They are 
more importunate than the importunate widow. But 
they are most terrifying of all if one suddenly sees their 
eyes blazing crimson as they catch the light. One thinks 
of nocturnal sites in an African forest-temple and of terrible 
jewels blazing in the head of an evil goddess —jewels to be 
stolen, we realise, by a foolish white man, thereafter to 
be the object of a vendetta in a sensational novel. One 
feels that one’s hair would be justified in standing on end, 
only that hair does not do such things. The sight of a 
moth’s eye is, we fancy, a rare one for most people. It 
is a sight one can no more forget than a house on fire. 
Our feelings towards moths being what they are, it is all 
the more surprising that superstition should connect the 
moth so much less than the butterfly with the world of 
the dead. Who save a cabbage-grower has any feeling 
against butterflies ? And yet in folklore it is to the butterfly 
rather than to the moth that is assigned the ghostly part. 
In Ireland they have a legend about a priest who had not 
believed that men had souls, but, on being converted, 
announced that a living thing would be seen soaring up 
from his body when he died—in proof that his earlier 
scepticism had been wrong. Sure enough, when he lay 
dead, a beautiful creature “ with four snow-white wings ”’ 
rose from his body and fluttered round his head. “ And 
this,” we are told, “ was the first butterfly that was ever 
seen in Ireland; and now all men know that the butterflies 
are the souls of the dead waiting for the moment when 
they may enter Purgatory.” In the Solomon Islands, 
they say, it used to be the custom, when a man was about 
to die, for him to announce that he was about to be 
transmigrated into a butterfly or some other creature. The 
members of his family, on meeting a butterfly afterwards, 
would exclaim, “ This is papa,” and offer him a coconut. 
The members of an English family in like circumstances 
would probably say, “ Have a banana.” In certain tribes 
of Assam the dead are believed to return in the shape 
of butterflies or house-flies, and for this reason no one will 
kill them. On the other hand, in Westphalia the butterfly 
plays the part given to the scapegoat in other countries, 
and on St. Peter’s Day, in February, it is publicly expelled 
with rhyme and ritual. Elsewhere, as in Samoa, the 
butterfly has been feared as a god, and to catch a butterfly 
was to run the risk of being struck dead. The moth, for 
all we know, may be the centre of as many legends, but we 
have not met them. It may be, however, that in many 
of the legends the moth and the butterfly are not always 
clearly distinguished. To most of us it seems easy enough 
to distinguish between them; the English butterfly can 
always be known, for instance, by his clubbed horns. But 
this distinction does not hold with regard to the entire 
world of butterflies—a world so populous and varied that 
thirteen thousand species have already been discovered, 
and entomologists hope one day to classify twice as many 
more. Even in these islands, indeed, most of us do not 
judge a moth chiefly by its lack of clubbed horns. It is 
for us the thing that flies by night and eats holes in our 
clothes. We are not even afraid of it in all circumstances. 
Our terror is an indoors terror. We are on good terms 
with it in poetry, and play with the thought of 


The desire of the moth for the star. 
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We remember that it is for the moths that the pallid jasmine 
smells so sweetly by night. There is no shudder in our 
minds when we read : 


And when white moths were on the wing, 
And moth-like stars were flickering out, 
I dropped the berry in a stream, 
And caught a little silver trout. 


No man has ever sung of spiders or earwigs or any other 
of our pet antipathies among the insects like that. The 
moth is the only one of the insects that fascinates us with 
both its beauty and its terror. 

We doubt if there have ever been greater hordes of insects 
in this country than during the past spring. It is the only 
complaint one has to make against the sun. He is a desper- 
ate breeder of insects. And he breeds them not in families 
like a Christian but in plagues. The thought of the insects 
alone keeps us from envying the tropics their blue skies and 
hot suns. Better the North Pole than a plague of locusts. 
We fear the tarantula and have no love for the tse-tse fly. 
The insects of our own climate are bad enough in all con- 
science. The grasshopper, they say, is a murderer, and, 
though the earwig is a perfect mother, other insects such as 
the burying-beetle have the reputation of parricides. But, 
dangerous or not, the insects are for the most part teasers 
and destroyers. The green fly makes its colonies in the 
rose, a purple fellow swarms under the leaves of the apples, 
and another scoundrel black as the night swarms over the 
beans. There are scarcely more diseases in the human body 
than there are kinds of insects in a single fruit tree. The 
apple that is rotten before it is ripe is an insect’s victim, and, 
if the plums fall green and untimely in scores upon the 
ground, once more it is an insect that has been at work 
among them. Talk about German spies! Had German 
spies gone to the insect-world for a lesson, they might not 
have been the inefficient bunglers they have shown them- 
selves to be. At the same time, most of us hate spies and 
insects for the same reason. We regard them as noxious 
creatures intruding where they have no right to be, preying 
upon us and giving us nothing but evil in return. Hence our 
ruthlessness. We say, “ Vermin,” and destroy them. To 
regard a human being as an insect is always the first step in 
treating him without remorse. It is a perilous attitude, 
and in general is more likely to beget crime than justice. 
There has never, we believe, been an empire built up in 
which, at some stage or other, a massacre of children among 
a revolting population has not been excused on the ground 
that ‘‘ nits make lice.” ‘‘ Swat that Bolshevik,” no doubt, 
seems to many reactionaries as sanitary a counsel as “ Swat 
that fly.” Even in regard to flies, however, most of us can 
only swat with scruple. Hate flies as we may, and wish 
them in perdition as we may, we could not slowly pull them 
to pieces, wing after wing and leg after leg, as thoughtless 
children are said to do. Many of us cannot even endure to 
see them slowly done to death on those long strips of sticky 
paper on which the flies drag their legs and their lives out— 

as it seems to us, a vile cruelty. A distinguished novelist 
has said that to watch flies trying to tug their legs off the 
paper one after another till they are twice their natural 
length is one of his favourite amusements. We have never 
found any difficulty in believing it of him. It is an odd fact 
that considerateness, if not actually kindness, to flies has 
been made one of the tests of gentleness in popular speech. 
How often has one heard it said in praise of a dead man: 
‘“* He wouldn’t have hurt a fly!” As for those who do hurt 
flies, we pillory them in history. We have never forgotten 
the cruelty of Domitian. “ At the beginning of his reign,” 
Suetonius tells us, “he used to spend hours in seclusion 
every day, doing nothing but catch flies and stab them with a 
keenly-sharpened stylus. Consequently, when someone once 
asked whether anyone was in there with Cesar, Vibius 
Crispus made the witty reply: ‘Not even a fly.”” And, 
just as most of us are on the side of the fly against Domitian, 
so are most of us on the side of the fly against the spider. 





One pities the fly as (if the image is permissible) the underdog. 
One of the most agonising of the minor dilemmas in which 
a too sensitive humanitarian ever finds himself is whether 
he should destroy a spider’s web, and so, perhaps, starve 
the spider to death, or whether he should leave the web, and 
so connive at the death of a multitude of flies. We have 
long been content to leave Nature to her own ways in such 
matters. We cannot say that we like her in all her processes, 
but we are content to believe that this may be owing to our 
ignorance of some of the facts of the case. There are, we 
confess, only two acts of destruction in Nature which bring 
us an unaccountable pleasure. One of these occurs when 
a thrush eats a snail, banging the shell repeatedly against a 
stone. We have never thought of the incident from the 
snail’s point of view. We find ourselves listening to the 
tap-tap of the shell on the stone as though it were music. 
We felt the same sort of mild tickle of pleasure the other day 
when we found a beautiful spotted ladybird squeezing itself 
between two apples and scttling down to feed on some kind 
of aphides that were eating into the fruit. The ladybird, 
the butterfly, and the bee—who would put chains upon 
such creatures? These are insects that must have been in 
Eden before the snake. Beelzebub, the god of the other 
insects, had not yet any engendering power on the earth 
in those days when all the flowers were as strange as insects 
and all the insects were as beautiful as flowers. 


BATS 
/ | \HE spirit of Nature must surely have smiled when bats 


evolved from climbing and swooping insectivores, 

for it is practically certain that this was their origin. 
Are they not incomparably quaint creatures, hanging 
themselves up by their toes, wrapping themselves in their 
arms? They have solved the problem of flight, but their 
solution is quite different from that of birds, coming nearer 
what we see in the extinct dragons or pterodactyls. They 
are mammals through and through, covered with hair and 
giving milk to their young, and yet they are as aerial as 
most birds. Like whales that breathe dry air in spite of 
their pelagic habit and prolonged immersions, like duck- 
moles which break down the definition of mammals by 
laying eggs, bats illustrate nature’s capacity for making a 
contradiction in terms a great success. It is interesting to 
think over the adaptations of bats to aerial locomotion—a 
successful venture which has reacted (in a way difficult to 
think out clearly) on old-established structural arrange- 
ments. There has been an extraordinary correlation of 
variations. The extension of silky skin that forms the 
pliant, elastic wing-membrane begins at the side of the 
neck, passes along the anterior surface of the arm, skips the 
clawed thumb, and is stretched out on four very long fingers, 
of which only the first has ever a claw, and that only in a 
small minority. From the posterior surface of the arm 
the membrane reaches along the sides of the body and is 
continued down the leg as far as the ankle. An accessory 
membrane, usually in part supported by a gristly or bony 
yard-arm, arising from the ankle, extends between the 
hind legs, including the tail if there is one. The wing- 
membrane has drawn the leg strangely outwards ; and the 
knee points, not forwards, as in all other mammals, but 
backwards. This is another of the anatomical whimsicalities 
of bats. The long bones are very lightly built, with large 
marrow cavities ; the shoulder-girdle is strongly developed ; 
the breastbone has a prominent keel for the better insertion 
of the powerful muscles of flight; the vertebre of the 
back are but slightly movable on one another and become 
partly welded together with advancing age—a peculiarity 
also seen in flying birds, and of obvious advantage in giving 
the wings a firm, unyielding fulerum against which they can 
deliver their stroke. 
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Compared with the fore-limbs, the legs are extremely 
weak, and it goes without saying that a bat cannot stand up. 
Although it usually alights on its resting-place head up- 
wards, and may remain fixed by its thumbs, the commoner 

ition when at rest is head downwards, clinging by the 
well-clawed toes of both feet or of one. When it shuffles 
along a branch it pushes itself forwards with its feet, which 
are turned forwards and inwards, and hauls itself onwards 
on its wrists with the help of the clawed thumbs. It uses 
first one foot, then the corresponding thumb, then those 
of the opposite side. We are reminded of the description 
in the Mosaic law—* the fowl that creeps, going on all 
fours.” When we watch a bat quietly resting on all fours, 
we notice that the knees are turned upwards and that the 
elbows are touching them—a quaint posture. It should 
be noticed that there are some bats which do not hang them- 
selves up to sleep, but lie stretched out. 

Bats can launch themselves into the air even from off the 
ground, and their flight is masterly. In a room they are 
wonderfully clever, avoiding obstacles such as readily 
capsizable ornaments, diving under a sofa, and looping the 
loop; in the open air a fortiori they vie with the birds—the 
doublings are so rapid, the disappearances so baffling, 
the somersaults so sudden, the captures of moths and gnats 
and flying beetles so unerring, and all so noiseless in spite 
of what the poets have said about “ whirring wings.” 
Some bats can even drink from the river while on the wing, 
but there are of course great individual differences—thus a 
serotine is leisurely compared with a noctule, and a pipis- 
trelle is vacillating compared with a horse-shoe bat. When 
“scouting bats begin their giddy round,” they utter thin, 
high-pitched cries, which are sometimes, as in the long-eared 
bat, such “ needle-points of sound” (as Phil Robinson 
neatly puts it) that many observers with quite normal 
hearing fail to catch the note. In other cases, however, as 
in the noctule, the querulous sharp cry is easily heard ; 
and the fox-bats of the East chatter volubly like monkeys. 

The accessory membrane between the legs is best developed 
in the long-tailed insectivorous bats, and helps them to 
double quickly in the air when hunting moths, and also 
serves as a sort of bag to which booty may be consigned. 
In a few cases there is an actual pouch on the membrane. 
In the fruit-eating bats the tail is small or absent. Most 
bats are small, delicate creatures, but they have a relatively 
big chest capacity, a strongly developed heart, and large 
lungs—a triple fitness for flight. It goes without saying 
that they are on an evolutionary tack quite divergent fron 
that which birds have followed, but it is interesting to 
notice the numerous “ convergences,” similar adaptations 
to similar problems—e.g., the hollow girder type of long 
bone, the fusion of dorsal vertebrae, and the keel on the 
breast-bone. 

According to old experiments, bats with bandaged eyes 
ean fly about in a room without touching threads strung 
across it, can traverse a crooked passage without knocking 
against the sides, and can detect from some distance the 
approach of a man’s hand. This extraordinary telepathic 
tactility has its seat in numerous touch-spots at strategic 
places, and in numerous sensitive hairs, each with a nerve- 
fibre entering it, which are distributed on the rather bare 
skin of the wings, on the sides of the muzzle, and on the 
delicate ear-trumpets, which often have accessory flaps. If 
we make sounds near a captive bat we can see the tremulous 
movements of the ear-pinnze—such a contrast to our own— 
which are oriented independently of each other. In no 
creatures save bats would we find what we see in the common 
long-eared bat—ear-trumpets almost the size of the rest of 
the body. What, as Bell said, would we think of that in a 
donkey? It is difficult to know what to say about the 
nose-leaves which often adorn or at least distinguish the 
region of the nostrils, except that they are very original. 
They may be like horse-shoes, masks, bull-dogs’ faces, 
fleurs-de-lis. As Mr. Phil Robinson wrote, “Is not a word 





of gratitude due to a creature that has ventured upon such 
originality in the matter of nose ? it is always 
fantastic and unexpected. It is the very orchis of noses.” 
It is an instance of extravagant development, but the 
significance of the nose-leaves seems uncertain. They 
may be connected with the extreme “ touchiness,” but 
the minute study of them has not revealed, as far as we 
know, any very special innervation. 

The large fruit-eating bats, with the tail rudimentary or 
absent, with the crowns of the cheek-teeth smooth or with 
a longitudinal groove, are confined to the warm parts of 
the Eastern Hemisphere. The largest, Pteropus edulis of 
Java, has a spread of wing of five feet, about half that of 
an albatross. The great majority of the smaller bats are 
strict insectivores, but in the family of “ vampires” there 
is a remarkable diversity of diet—some mixed fruit and 
insects, others suck blood of frogs and mammals, others 
living by the shore condescend to crabs and fishes. All 
the insect-eating bats have the crowns of the cheek-teeth 
covered with sharp cusps like mountain-tops, as in shrews 
and other insectivores, an obvious adaptation to the better 
crunching of insects. Bats’ hunting is mostly in the air, 
but there is often a sort of hovering among the branches 
from which moths and other insects are picked off. In 
some cases the bat hunts afoot, shuffling along the branches, 
and then it has been noticed that the inter-femoral mem- 
brane, with the tail up the middle of it, is directed down- 
wards and forwards and forms a bag into which the booty 
caught by the mouth is hastily thrust for subsequent 
consideration. So another of the bat’s quaintnesses is 
making a pocket of its tail ! 

The small bats of northern countries solve the problem 
of winter, when insects are conspicuous by their absence, 
by passing intoa state of hibernation. Their “ warm-blooded- 
ness ” breaks down, and they sink into coma, with breathing 
movements scarcely perceptible, and with the heart beating 
only some 28 times in the minute. Even in summer, 
though their temperature is constant, which is what is 
meant by “ warm-blooded,” it is much lower than that of 
ordinary birds; in winter it sinks until it approximates 
to that of the confined space in which the bats hang, often 
in crowded clusters, it may be over a hundred together. 
There is something almost eerie in the sight of these inert 
winter-sleepers, who a few months before were racing with 
the swifts in the summer twilight. The northern bats 
solve the problem of winter by falling asleep in the hollow 
tree or in a corner of the church tower, or under the thatch 
of barns, or in a crevice in a cave; the swifts and swallows 
and most of our British birds give a very different, but 
equally effective, solution by migrating to “coasts that 
keep the sun.” But while no bird hibernates, there are bats 
that migrate. Thus the hoary bat of Newfoundland migrates 
all the way to the Bermudas, across at least 600 miles of sea ; 
and one specimen, probably ship-borne, has been caught 
in Scotland. In connection with the winter-sleep, which 
all British bats illustrate, it should be noted that the depth 
of it varies with the species and with the locality. Of 
some very mild corners it is said that bats may be seen there 
every month of the year. 

Apart from a few North American species, which have 
three or four young ones at a time, bats are in most cases 
uniparous, and two is the limit. This is what we should 
expect, for an aerial mammal would be badly handicapped 
if the maternal burden were heavy. We refer not only to 
the ante-natal period (in North Europe, from the end of 
March or beginning of April until June), but to the nursing 
time (from June until August), when the young bat clings 
with his toes and thumbs to its mother’s hair and with its 
mouth to its mother’s breast, the aerial flitting and wheeling, 
glancing and doubling, going on as usual. When the 
mother rests she fold her wings round her child. The 
females live together in colonies apart from the males 
until late autumn, when the matriarchate is dissolved for a 
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brief space, the time of pairing. But the extraordinary 
fact is that although pairing occurs in the vigour of autumn, 
conception does not take place till the following spring. 
Thus the disadvantage of pregnancy during a starvation 
period is evaded, and the gestation is reduced to a minimum. 
Nature’s ways are wondrous wise. 

Gilbert White had a tame bat which took flies from his 
hand. “ The adroitness it showed in shearing off the wings, 
which were always rejected, was worthy of observation 
and pleased me much.” Bell describes the playful ways 
of a long-eared bat which would fly up and gently remove 
a little piece of raw meat from between his lips. But 
there are probably few naturalists who have got on to terms 
of intimate acquaintanceship with bats. The fact is that 
most bats are timid, high-strung creatures, and that their 
brains are of a low order, not very amenable to cajoling. 
Moreover, many of them have a very disagreeable smell, 
and their interesting hair, with spirals or whorls of scale-like 
roughnesses, is apt to be somewhat too abundantly entomo- 
logical. The long-eared bat seems to be free from both 
these reproaches, and has a pleasant way with it; but, on the 
whole, we must admit that the typical bat is not very 
approachable. But perhaps this should add to the fascina- 
tion of “the busy, merry, little harlequin of our English 
twilight,” as Robinson calls the bat in his delightful “* Poet’s 
Beasts.” It is an epitome of quaintnesses and in its way a 
decided artistic success. It has suffered much from pre- 
judiced and partial views. For why should we say “ blind 
as a bat” when most of them have eager, acute little eyes ? 
Why should one of the nimblest and busiest of creatures, 
that has to work hard for its dainty meals, be reproached 
as “lazy-lurking” and “torpid” ? Why should a mam- 
mal that has solved the problem of flight in a way all its 
own and has reached a climax of tactile sensitiveness be 
libelled as an “ ominous fowl” and a “ dire imp of dark- 
ness”? The poets have a great deal to answer for. 

J. ArtHuR THomson. 


OBSERVATIONS 
TT sole truth about the immediately forthcoming de- 


velopments of the political situation is that nobody 

with an ounce of sagacity pretends to be able to see 
more than a month ahead. But that an election is nearer 
than a fortnight ago it was supposed to be seems to be 
generally agreed. There are those who say that the present 
Government will return handsomely no matter when the 
election occurs. And there are those (familiar with provin- 
cial feeling) who say that the sooner the Government goes to 
the country the less dangerous will an election be for the 
Government. The future of the alleged Liberal Party grows 
more mysterious every hour. One expert strongly advises it 
to coalesce with the Government against Labour. Another 
expert strongly advises it to coalesce with Labour against 
the Government. The essence of the Liberal matter is a 
lack of faith at the heart thereof. A very prominent Liberal 
statesman is credibly reported to have said in reply to a 
question : “ The future of the Liberal Party ? None.” Any- 
how, the party is still masterfully doing nothing. It is not 
even choosing candidates. 

* * * 


I gather that anti-governmental sentiment is gradually 
growing in the country at large, as a result of the gradual 
calling up of the older men. This affair touches every shop 
and nearly every home. Resentment is rife, and each an- 
nouncement concerning the vast increase of the American 
Army in France blows the resentment into a fresh flame. 
But the great trouble for the Government will begin with the 
cold weather—namely, the coal trouble. Coal-rationing is 
still a mystery to the population. I have not yet met anyone 
newly affected by coal-rationing who has even received a 
form to fill up. Yet surely the forms were to have been sent 
in by the 28th ult. Nobodyjrealises the significance of the 
Coal Order. And in August nobody but an imaginative artist 
could realise it. I doubt if the official allowance will exceed 


30 per cent. of the normal consumption. Sir Albert Stanley 
only “ hopes ” that hardship will be avoided. That hardship, 
and serious hardship, will not be avoided is certain. In 
October the British race will be calling out for a coal Clynes, 
and Sir Albert Stanley will be the most unpopular man in the 
island, and the Government will tremble (though not from 
cold), and the stunt newspapers will do new stunts, and some 
people will wish they had never been born. 
aK * aK 


The weird and even terrible spectacle offered by the Stage 
Society at Drury Lane Theatre, in the alleged shape of 
Byron’s Manfred, did prove one thing—namely, that Byron 
was not such a wild fool as he sometimes appeared. Apropos 
of Manfred, he wrote to the excellent Murray on February 
15th, 1817: ““ You may perceive, by this outline, that [ 
have no great opinion of this piece of fantasy, but I have at 
least rendered it quite impossible for the stage, for which my 
intercourse with Drury Lane has given me the greatest con- 
tempt. I have not even copied it off, and feel too lazy at 
present to attempt the whole ; but when I have, I will send 
it you, and you may either throw it into the fire or not.” 
And on March 3rd he wrote: “ I sent you the other day, in 
two covers, the first Act of Manfred, a drama as mad as Nat 
Lee’s Bedlam tragedy, which was in twenty-five acts and 
some odd scenes: mine is but in three acts.” And on 
March 9th he wrote: “ The thing, you will see at a glimpse, 
could never be attempted or thought of for the stage. I 
much doubt if for publication even. I composed it 
actually with a horror of the stage, and with a view to render 
the thought of it impracticable, knowing the zeal of my 
friends that I should try that for which I have an invincible 
repugnance—viz., representation.” Why the Stage Society 
should have chosen to put upon the stage what is after all 
nothing but the noise of Byron affectedly and picturesquely 
weeping for his strange sin, I cannot imagine. Still, it is the 
first business of the Stage Society to experiment ; so I do not 
complain. The scenery looked as if it had survived from the 
first British performance of Die Walkiire. Heavens! What 
Alps ! 

. % * * 

A fortnight ago I wrote about a “ compulsory scheme ” 
under which public school boys were to do agricultural work 
during their holidays, and I said that the scheme had fallen 
through by reason of the opposition of Eton, seconded by 
Harrow. The Headmaster of Marlborough and a Govern- 
ment official wrote last week to contradict me. It is a pity 
that circumstances prevented me from seeing their letters 
and answering them at once; for the credulous and those 
unaccustomed to the methods of contradicters might well 
imagine from the correspondence that I had invented that 
compulsory agricultural scheme out of my head. Whereas 
the fact is that my statement was perfectly true. Indeed, 
it is not the easiest thing in the world to believe that the cor- 
respondents were not aware of its truth. Both say that the 
scheme was not compulsory. It emphatically was compul- 
sory, in the school sense—the sense in which the word is used 
in such phrases as “ compulsory games.” It was to be im- 
posed on boys by the school authority, and already, before 
the scheme was knocked on the head, parents were intriguing 
to get small semi-oflicial camps formed in the near neigh- 
bourhood of their boys’ homes, or even trying to persuade 
‘heads ” that they could make special arrangements for the 
special usefulness of their special boys better than the 
arrangements of any camp. Surely the Headmaster of Marl- 
borough and Mr. Joseph did not suppose that I was using 
the word “ compulsory ” in any other sense than the school 
sense! They could not have done so. The Minister of 
National Service has great powers, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that he envploys them ; but even he has not the power 
to conscript industrially boys under military age. An Act 
of Parliament would be needed. To pretend that I used the 
word “compulsory ” in the State sense is merely childish. 
The scheme was compulsory in the school sense, and it was 
defeated mainly by opposition from Eton and Harrow. Dust 
may be raised, but this fact will remain when the dust has 
settled. I am well aware that many boys will be working on 
the land. So much the better. Nevertheless, the compulsory 
scheme was knocked on the head. 

* * * 


And while I am on the subject, may I say that my high 
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consideration for the military valour of young men from 
public schools is not going to prevent me from animadverting 
upon the management of public schools by older men. 

oa * ow 


It is a not unhopeful sign of the times that the appointment 
of a layman to be Provost of Eton has passed without any 
public exhibition of anger or chagrin on the part of any of 
our surviving Victorians. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
DIRT 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—I think the author of the article on “ Dirt,” in the 
issue for July 27th, hardly does justice to the Renaissance 
period in his remarks on the use of the bath. Throughout 
North-Western Europe at this time the practice of bathing, 
both public and private, seems to have been almost as much 
indulged in as in the Rome of Nero, with which it was so unfavour- 
ably compared. 

There was a German proverb current then which said, ‘* Do 
you wish to be merry? Then go to the bath,” and Mrs. Henry 
Cust, in her compilation Gentlemen Errant, quotes the poetess 
Clara Hatzlerin to the effect that the bath takes precedence 
of all other pleasures; and adds: “If a man had nothing 
better to do he would order a hot bath and sit in it, perhaps 
for twenty-four hours, with his wife or a friend, emptying a 
cask of wine.” 

Tetzel, in his chronicle of the grand tour of Lev of Rozmital 
in the fifteenth century, mentions the extent of the habit in 
Flanders, and relates how the Bohemians, at the Burgundian 
Court, were introduced to the pleasures of the “ Briickischen 
Bad,” of whose strange joys, he says, “many wonders might 
be written ’*—although he refrains from doing so; which hiatus 
is, however, amply filled in by Pero Tafur, where naive pro- 
testations of innocence scarcely convince one that this form 
of mixed bathing may not often have rivalled the proceedings 
at the Pond of Agrippa. 

At the same time it is only fair to remember that amongst 
the excellent advice given to Michelangelo by his father, when 
the artist first set out for Rome, occurs the following: *‘* And 
above all things, my son, never wash ! ’’—Yours, etc., 

G. R. Hayes. 

Admiralty, S.W. 

July 30th. 


SEASON TICKETS 
To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—It would be of public interest to know how Sir Albert 
Stanley reconciles his statements as to the increase in the charge 
for season tickets with the actual practice of certain railway 
companies. 

I have been resident in Sutton only since Michaelmas, 1917. 
When I first lived there, the charge for the first-class season 
ticket (Sutton is on the L.B. and S.C. Railway) had just been 
raised from £4 1s. to £47s.6d. Itisnow £5 5s. Sutton, therefore, 
is regarded as outside the twelve-mile radius, and the restrictions 
as to travelling should be severe. Yet when I wrote to the 
superintendent of that line to ask what evidence was required 
that I was travelling on business of national importance, and was 
a genuine resident, I was informed “that there are no restrictions 
in regard to the issue of season tickets between London and 
Sutton.” 

It is easy to see how Sir Albert Stanley’s policy benefits the 
exchequer of the railway company, but a little difficult to 
gauge its effect on decreasing travelling.—Yours, etc., 

Civiz SERVANT (‘Tempy.). 

July 30th. 


Miscellany 
ELIE FAURE 


T would be amusing—in the graver sense of that 
I abused word—to study the influence of the war 
on our more vividly alive and exuberant literary 
personalities. To study, that is, how it has modified, 





transformed, expanded, or contracted them when it has 
not plunged them into absurdity. It would, for instance, 
be amusing—always speaking in the respectfully serious 
sense—to study the influence of the war on Mr. H. G. Wells. 
But in England we have few literary personalities who 
combine in any high degree volcanic emotion with zsthetic 
sensibility to the external world. I prefer to cross the 
Channel, where such temperaments are more often found, 
and I select Elie Faure, not because he is a literary figure 
of the highest order, for he is exasperatingly unequal, but 
because, while little known to most of us, he illustrates 
so well the effects of the war on a temperament of aboriginal 
emotionality combined with esthetic sensitiveness. 

The primitive instincts are mostly revealed in persons 
who have had the good fortune to possess a strain of plebeian 
blood; in their near ancestry some peasant bowed over 
the earth. Where that is not the case, what seemed to 
us “ primitive temperament” will be found to lack, after 
all, the sane earthliness which could alone make it sound 
and life-giving, for there must not be too great an interval 
in generation between the man who cast corn into the earth 
and the man who breaks for others the bread of life. Elie 
Faure’s father was a peasant’s son. ‘‘ He had the peasant’s 
ruddy hide, knotted hands, feet planted firmly on the earth. 
But his soul was that of a saint, of a king, of a man, and he 
went through life with the adorable candour of the mytho- 
logical heroes.”’ It was a significant ancestry, and in all 
his work we feel this massive, groping, exuberant force, 
close to the heart of Nature, firmly anchored in reality, 
unquenchable in large-hearted faith. In a fine and charac- 
teristic passage he has described how, when visiting foreign 
cities, he is wont to spend his time in museums and picture 
galleries, only leaving them to go straight to the Zoological 
Gardens at the hour when the beasts are fed. When he 
has watched the great jaws crunching bone and tearing 
flesh, the contracted muscles rolling beneath tawny manes, 
hides like the bark of trees, foreheads like rocks, and eyes 
of burning stone direct their flame on to him, he regains 
his equilibrium, he is brought back to the eternal bases 
of the world, and the degeneration of towns, even of picture 
galleries, no longer seems to matter. 

There is further a special quality in Elie Faure’s primitive 
contact with earth and close grip of reality. His ancestral 
roots are in the south, or, more precisely, one is inclined 
to believe, in the south-west, of those stocks, often 
originally Protestant, which from the days of Agrippa 
d’Aubigné to the Reclus family have manifested peculiar 
vigour in realistic thought and the sapid qualities of fine 
style. With all the temperamental energy of his impartial 
sympathy Faure yet seems to show a peculiar appreciation 
of certain religions of the south-west, daring in war and 
ardent in saintship, at once enthusiastic and sceptical, 
subtly intellectual and full of violent contrasts; this is 
the land not only of soldiers but of moralists, of Pascal 
and of Brantéme, of Fénelon and La Rochefoucauld, and 
Montaigne is its dominating figure. It is this region, 
Faure remarks, which brought science to art as in 
French architecture, and art to science as in French 
medicine. 

It is not surprising that with his elemental passion for 
the fundamental facts young Faure turned in the first 
place to the study of medicine and became a doctor. In 
his penetrating and sympathetic study of Lamarck, the 
father of biology, the only essay he has written on a scientific 
figure, Faure illustrates his own doctrines by setting forth 
his conception of Lamarck. It was Lamarck, he says, who 
taught the world that biology has a chief value by showing 
that good and evil pass into,each other by insensible grada- 
tions in which every organism plays its own necessary 
part. The nobility of our lives resides Jess in our morality 
than in our intelligence and passion and organisatory force. 
Morality is but the grammar of life, and we must not make 
it our first demand of the great artist, whether he works 
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in esthetic creation or in social action. Lamarck’s work 
was a poem. He had in him everything of the artist, 
the inexhaustible faculty of suffering. and the sensualism, 
and he ended, like an artist, alone, old, infirm, poor, a 
widower, blind, as Beethoven had ended deaf. “So the 
harmonies which were to remake the world were con- 
centrated at first in the silence of two beings half cut off 
from it.” The great artist, alike in the actual world and 
the imaginative world, is a saviour who cannot save 
himself. 

It is clear that a doctor who approached the problems 
of medicine in this spirit, combining the search beneath 
the surface for the structure of life with the poet’s insight 
into its mystery, was not likely to rest content with the 
humdrum routine of medical practice. Faure has not 
abandoned medicine, and it is as a doctor that he has gained 
his intimate knowledge of war. But evidently he realised 
early that even in science, even in life, it was art that 
attracted him; it is to the study of art in the wide sense 
that he has consecrated his best energies. Even at this 
point, however, when he was reaching at last to the mani- 
festation of his individual nature, he was still not false 
to the traditions of his stock, and he has himself remarked 
that, notwithstanding the supremacy of the North in art, 
from the South have come the movements of initiation, 
and from the South the bony structure which under- 
lies the North’s sensuous perception of atmosphere and 
flesh. 

It is by his Histoire de ! Art, of which the fourth and 
concluding volume on modern art is announced to appear, 
that Elie Faure is probably best known. His vigorous and 
pungent analytic vigour combines with his wide-ranging 
sensitive sympathy to give him a remarkable grip of the 
most various isthetic phenomena and artistic creators. 
Tedious detailed description is alien to Faure’s method. 
It is the spirit of the work that he seizes with masculine 
grasp, the heart of its creator that he penetrates with 
intuitive insight. That is illustrated by his book on 
Velasquez, the supreme challenge to the critic, still more 
by his monograph on Carriére, perhaps the best of many 
good books about that fascinating artist, by his admirable 
essay on Cézanne, and by the unsurpassable chapter in 
which he characterises the group of French Gothic Cathedrals 
which manifest the revolutionary energy of the thirteenth 
century communes. This critic is himself a creator, of 
like nature with the masters in art he can so vividly interpret. 
Literature has become the medium of his energies as an 
artist, and the first of his more personal books, Les Con- 
structeurs—a_ series of critical yet sympathetic studies 
of Lamarck, Michelet, Dostoieffsky, Nietzsche, and Cézanne, 
in which he at length definitely though indirectly set forth 
his own philosophy of life—appeared, by a strange chance, 
in 1914, on the eve of that great upheaval in which we still 
live. 

To Faure the world is a perpetual revolution of which 
the artist is the leader, not only, be it understood, in the 
sphere we conventionally term art, but also in action, for 
Jesus and Napoleon were supreme artists, and both alike 
acceptable, in the sphere of practice. ‘“ Only the lyrical 
artists introduce ideas into the universe.” 

Thus regarded, the world may be an everlasting catas- 
trophe, but also an everlasting lyric. At every moment 
it is throbbing with new life, and the life of to-day forever 
denies the life of yesterday. Life transcends good as well as 
evil, and morality is the crutch which supports the soul 
of man when too weak to walk in a new faith. Here again 
we see why Faure placed Lamarck at the head of the “ Con- 
structors,” as he calls those great artists of life who “ reveal 
that a work of organisation is going on in a destroyed 
society,”’ and in their work “ take our flesh to build the walls 
of the temple and cement them with our blood.” It was 
Lamarck, in Faure’s view, who substituted for the mathe- 
matical vision of the world, immobilised in a moral God, 


the biological vision of a world incessantly transformed 
into a God who may be represented to the intelligence as a 
source of zsthetic equilibrium, for ever in course of being 
broken and again built up. Thus he opened the way to 
the great artists, the constructors of the modern world, 
armed with the mighty courage to know that what they 
destroy will be built up and what they build will be over- 
thrown. It is in “ this spirit of revolution which is God” 
that all life becomes lyrical. When any good thing falls 
to the ground we wonder at random, we cry out in our 
distress, we will not understand that the dissolution of 
the ancient organism has liberated the precious elements 
which in a new crystallisation will recreate heroic life. 
Every child born, he remarks elsewhere, is a barbarian 
who in the moment that he leaps to the light tears apart 
the flesh that bore him. The child at birth is the symbol 
of humanity, joyously making its way to life through a 
pathway of blood. For Faure, as for Heraclitus, life is the 
upward leaping of a fountain forever concentrated in 
the living moment. We are of the same flesh as they 
who built pyramids or cathedrals. Why this rage to 
preserve them? If we indeed believe in life, we need not 
fear to trample underfoot the ashes of those who struggled 
before us. The most beautiful ideas are those that are 
not yet made. Only they who never hesitate to destroy 
are worthy to grasp the conqueror’s laurel. It is because 
it embodies the harmonious conflict of his religion of life 
that Faure, like Nietzsche, again and again turns to the 
dancer’s art, with its task of moulding music and sculpture 
to the passion of a moment that annihilates the past. 

This was the view of the world which Elie Faure was 
setting forth in 1914, with impassioned conviction, never 
more vigorously than in the volume of essays entitled 
La Conquéie published last year (after being hideously hacked 
hy the Censor), but nearly all written before the war. 
We see the situation in which Faure was now placed. An 
ironic fate suddenly thrust him into a world which to all 
outward semblance was the monstrous image of the very 
world he had idealised. Faure was too clear-sighted not 
to see, too honest not to confess, the torment of doubt 
that arose within his breast. “This book is a tragedy,” 
he wrote on the first page of La Conquéte. ‘It is made 
up of contradictions, and the first breaks out on its threshold 
between the title and the motto, a war-cry and a groan.” 
For Faure is no longer content with that vision of humanity 
as a child that with joyous triumph enters the world through 
destruction and blood. He had perhaps noted in his 
Montaigne—his constant companion, he tells us, in trenches 
and cellars—the reference to the infant which ‘ enters the 
world knowing nothing without being taught, save to cry,” 
and he selects his motto from Pascal: ‘‘ Je ne puis approuver 
que ceux qui cherchent en gémissant.” He feels that he 
is passing from the old intellectual equilibrium to the new, 
but between the two his heart is torn, and his speech, as 
he admits, partakes of his heart’s distraction. This 1s 
plain to see in his latest work, La Sainte Face, ostensibly 
a record of his experiences at the front, and, as a narrative, 
full of obscurities lighted up by vivid patches of varied 
colour. But the narrative is merely a thread on which 
to hang a miscellaneous series of reflections, often penetrative 
and profound, illustrating the conflict of his own mental 
readiustment, and written, one feels, under the impulse 
of a restless literary fever, in any cellar of the battlefield 
(he characteristically pauses to describe finely some of these 
old cellars so harmoniously beautiful, he says, because 
built not to be seen), within sound, within reach, of the 
shells. ‘‘Forgive me,” he writes. ‘‘ You know my sleepless 
nights, haunted by images of agony, my ardent meditations 
on death. You know what I have seen. Corpses and 
corpses, in thousands, sprinkled over fields and woods, 
bordering the road, filling the wet ditches, forming the only 
inhabitants of flaming villages, with smoke that twists 
its poor bloodied arms beneath the rain to the sky. You 
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know that after having seen such things I ask how the 
father and mother of a child dare look each other in the face.” 
We watch his painful struggle to transform, not to suppress, 
his old conception of life, not to suppress, for even if warfare, 
to which he once assigned so large a place, must depart 
from the world, killed by its own monstrous weight, it must 
give place to some other and nobler form of warfare, since 
war is only terrible because life is terrible, made up of 
passion and bloodshed, and war is marked merely by its 
exterior brutality. 

There are many tender and shrinking souls to whom 
the horror of the world to-day, when they have once seen 
it or once possessed the imagination to realise it, seems 
too great to be borne. They feel that all they had once 
thought civilisation is a failure, and they long to go out 
to seek some Paradise of the desert where they may fast 
and pray. No doubt there will really be many to seek 
and to find, in one form or another, some such new Thebaid. 
But the whole world has never gone out into the desert. 
For there are others, of whom Elie Faure is the protagonist, 
who cannot thus throw carelessly aside the mature con- 
victions of a lifetime. They, too, have seen, they also 
have the imagination to realise. They are thrown into 
confusion, they are agonised by doubt. But they cannot 
suppress their deep-seated faith in the ever-living flame 
of life, and their joy in the world, their joy even in the 
pain of the world when it is the pain of life. It is because 
the forces of this conflict are so faithfully mirrored in his 
violent and sensitive temperament that Elie Faure has a 
significance for us which we cannot to-day afford to pass by. 

Have.ock EL Ls. 


THE BIRDS 


(To Epmunp Gosse.) 


ITHIN mankind’s duration, so they say, 
W Khephren and Ninus lived but yesterday. 
Asia had no name till man was old 
And long had learned the use of iron and gold; 
And zons had passed, when the first corn was planted, 


Since first the use of syllables was granted. 


Men were on earth while climates slowly swung, 
Fanning wide zones to heat and cold, and long 

Subsidence turned great continents to sea, 

And seas dried up, dried up interminably, 

Age after age; enormous seas were dried 

Amid wastes of land. And the last monsters died. 


Earth wore another face. O since that prime 
Man with how many works has sprinkled time! 
Hammering, hewing, digging tunnels, roads ; 
Building ships, temples, multiform abodes. 

How, for his body’s appetites, his toils 

Have conquered all earth’s products, all her soils; 
And in what thousand thousand shapes of art 

He has tried to find a language for his heart ! 


Never at rest, never content or tired : 

Insatiate wanderer, marvellously fired, 

Most grandly piling and piling into the air 

Stones that will topple or arch he knows not where. 


And yet did I, this spring, think it more strange, 
More grand, more full of awe, than all that change, 
And lovely and sweet and touching unto tears, 
That through man’s chronicled and unchronicled years, 





And even into that unguessable beyond 

The water-hen has nested by a pond, 

Weaving dry flags into a beaten floor, 

The one sure product of her only lore. 

Low on a ledge above the shadowed water 

Then, when she heard no men, as nature taught her, 
Plashing around with busy scarlet bill 

She built that nest, her nest, and builds it still. 


O let your strong imagination turn 

The great wheel backward, until Troy unburn, 

And then unbuild, and seven Troys below 

Rise out of death, and dwindle, and outflow, 

Till all have passed, and none has yet been there : 

Back, ever back: our birds still crossed the air, 

Beyond our myriad changing generations 

Still built, unchanged, their known inhabitations. 

A million years before Atlantis was 

Our lark sprang from some hollow in the grass, 

Some old soft hoof-print in a tussock’s shade ; 

And the wood-pigeon’s smooth snow-white eggs were 
laid, 

High amid green pines’ sunset-coloured shafts, 

And rooks their villages of twiggy rafts 

Set on the tops of elms, where elms grew then, 

And still the thumbling tit and perky wren 

Popped through the tiny doors of cosy balls 

And the blackbird lined with moss his high-built walls ; 

A round mud cottage held the thrush’s young, 

And straws from the untidy sparrow’s hung. 


And, skimming forktailed in the evening air, 

When man first was were not the martens there ? 
Did not those birds some human shelter crave, 
And stow beneath the cornice of his cave 

Their dry tight cups of clay? And from each door 
Peeped on a morning wiseheads three or four. 


Yes, daw and owl, curlew and crested hern, 
Kingfisher, mallard, water-rail and tern, 

Chaffinch and greenfinch, wagtail, stonechat, ruff, 
Pied warbler, robin, fly-catcher and chough, 
Missel-thrush, magpie, sparrow-hawk and jay, 
Built, those far ages gone, in this year’s way. 

And the first man who walked the cliffs of Rame, 
As I this year, looked down and saw the same 
Blotches of rusty red on ledge and cleft 

With grey-green spots on them, while right and left 
A dizzying tangle of gulls were floating and flying, 
Wheeling and crossing and darting, crying and crying, 
Circling and crying, over and over and over, 
Crying with swoop and hover and fall and recover. 
And below on a rock against the grey sea fretted, 
Pipe-necked and stationary and silhouetted, 
Cormorants stood in a wise, black, equal row 

Above the nests and long blue eggs we know. 


O delicate chain over all the ages stretched, 
O dumb tradition from what far darkness fetched : 
Each little architect with its one design 
Perpetual, fixed and right in stuff and line, 
Each little ministrant who knows one thing, 
One learnéd rite to celebrate the spring. 
Whatever alters else on sea or shore, 
These are unchanging: man must still explore. 
J. C. Squire. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. SIEGFRIED SASSOON’S The Old Huntsman, 
which scarified the sentimentalists last year, has 
now been followed by a new volume, Counter- 

Attack (Heinemann. 2s. 6d.net). It is a smaller but a better 
book than the last. Mr. Sassoon (who is again on active 
service) still finds it seldom possible to escape from the 
cruelty and ugliness of war and the less obvious but even 
greater cruelty and ugliness in the minds of those, them- 
selves in safety, who enjoy it. (I rather believe, by the way, 
that Mr. Sassoon thinks these people more numerous than 
they are.) The poem which gives its name to the book is 
astonishingly vivid and forcible. There has been an 
attack. A shallow German trench has been occupied : 
The place was rotten with dead; green clumsy legs 
High-booted, sprawled and grovelled along the saps ; 
And trunks, face downwards, in the sucking mud, 
Wallowed like trodden sand-bags loosely filled ; 
And naked sodden buttocks, mats of hair, 
Bulged, clotted heads slept in the plastering slime. 
And then the rain began—the jolly old rain! 
The trench is hastily deepened ; there is a bombardment, 
and a counter-attack which fails. The effect is the effect 
of a film; but there is a passionate protest under the 
description which no film could give. 
* * * 
Dreamers is a sonnet about soldiers. The sextet goes: 
I see them in foul dug-outs, gnawed by rats, 
And in the ruined trenches, lashed with rain, 
Dreaming of things they did with balls and bats, 
And mocked by hopeless longing to regain 
Bank-holidays, and picture-shows, and spats, 

And going to the office in the train. 

This is one of the best things in the book; Banishment 
is the most beautiful and the noblest, but it is too personal 
to be taken from its context and quoted here. There are 
one or two nature-pieces and a few avowed satires. Of 
these, that which dreams of a time when the returning 
troops will charge the Yellow Journalists with cold steel 
is too good to be true; the truest, I fear, is the one which 
pictures a world fifty years hence, in which veterans will 
say how horrible the war was, and young boys, who have 
read lying and romantic books, and heard scraps of the 
songs the soldiers sang, will refuse to believe them and envy 
the past its fights. 
* * * 

It is difficult to criticise Mr. Sassoon’s work pureiy as 
poetry. More often than not his first intention is tepical 
and controversial. He often describes the beastlinesses of 
war, not, primarily, for the sake of describing them well, 
or in order to express straightforwardly his own emotions 
before them. He describes them with a purpose; his 
eye is only partly on the object, and partly on some other 
person who refuses to look at the object. We are conscious 
as we read of words between the lines; of a voice saying to 
the sentimental civilians and fire-eating authors: “ There, 
you cad; put that in your pipe.” Sometimes, that is, the 
propagandist submerges the artist, and Mr. Sassoon has 
produced verses valuable as journalism but not otherwise. 
There are, however, far fewer of these in the present volume 
than in the last. Only once or twice have I got the feeling 
that the first impulse behind a poem was the impulse to 
conduct an argument which might be better conducted in 
prose ; usually even his most terrible passages are evidently 
spontaneous, and the argument (a position and an argument 
of some sort are latent under every piece of sincere writing) 
is indirect. Mr. Sassoon’s verse has improved ; his vocabu- 
lary is at once more restrained, more ample, and more 
accurately used ; and, with his honesty, his passion and his 
skill, he will, I think, live to write very fine poetry when the 
foulness of the war has been left behind and he can turn to 
write of the things he loves instead of the things he hates. 


There is a body known as the National War Savings 
Committee ; there is another known as the Board of Educa- 
tion; the relation between the two does not seem to be 
close. I have in my possession a letter which some N.W.S.C, 
stylist has sent to the Chairman of a Steamship Company 
(and doubtless to many other chairmen), with the request 
that copies of it should be forwarded to shareholders with 
their dividend warrants. It runs as follows. The italics 
are mine, and might well have been more freely distributed : 


Dear Str or Mavam,—lIn sending you the enclosed Dividend 
Warrant, I desire to place the following suggestion before you and 
to commend it to your sympathetic consideration. 

Will you invest as much as you do not immediately require of the 
proceeds of the Dividend Warrant—with as much more as you may 
be able to add to it—in National War Bonds or War Savings Certifi- 
cates ? 

I feel sure you will accept the suggestion in the spirit in which 
it is made—our national interest. It seems to me that quite apart 
from patriotism, it is sound policy for every individual to lend all 
the money they can to the Government. 

Without a plentiful flow of money into the Exchequer, the War 
cannot be vigourously prosecuted. If we at home fail to supply 
the ‘** sinews of War,” everything else fails. 

And what then ? 

British Commercial enterprise would be thwarted and throttled 
at every turn, and holders of British securities would find their 
capital depreciated enormously overnight. 

Therefore, in the interest of the Nation at large ; in the interest 
of this Company ; and in your own personal interest as a Shareholder, 
I hope that you will act upon this suggestion.—Yours faithfully, 

CUAIRMAN. 

P.S.—Your Banker will, of course, be pleased to give you full 
particulars of National War Bonds and War Savings Certificates, 
or you can obtain information with regard to the latter from any 
Money Order Post Office. 





The last passage italicised is notable not for its English but 
for the clumsy effort to make it “in character.” There are, 
happily, many chairmen who would resent this; and there 
are many who must have smiled broadly when they read in 
a covering epistle: “ You will possibly wish to improve on 
the enclosed letter or may prefer to draft one yourself.” 
Mr. Fisher, having got his big Bill through, might now 
prepare another providing compulsory continuation classes 
for the staff of the National War Savings Committee. 
* * * 


A correspondent writes : 

A propos of your Russian proverbs and the African who cannot 
lick his own back—in one of the Stage Society plays years ago, 
The Little Stone House, 1 think—they quoted a Russian proverb: 
‘* The elbow is near, but vou cannot bite it.” 

Upon receiving this I at once tried—having never done so 
before—to bite my elbow. I failed; as you, reader, will 
fail—although you will not believe me until you try, which 
you are doing at this moment. I admit this Russian 
version to be as sound, though not as picturesque, as the 
African one. Another correspondent says : 

It is rather curious that some of the proverbs you pick out as 
significant of the Russian genius are really not exclusively Russian. 
Thus ‘* Hawks dinna pyke hawks’ een” is a well-known Scottish 
proverb, and ** ein magerer Vergleich ist hesser als ein fetter Prozess ” 
is equally well known in Germany. The saying about Kings also 
sounds familiar and has (I rather imagine) a classical origin. How- 
ever, the balance in favour of Russia is still a creditable one. Perhaps 
it is permissible for me to say that you would have had no trouble 
in finding Dr. Donne’s tomb if you had provided yourself with a 
copy of the ‘* Blue Guide to London.” 

I know nothing about Scottish or German proverbs, and 
will take my correspondent’s word for it. But as for 
Donne’s tomb, I had rather take ten minutes finding 4 
thing in London than go straight to it with a guide-book— 
whether it be a Blue Guide or one of Baedeker’s Red Guides, 
which also (I expect) mentioned Donne’s tomb, and which 
many a time have found me museums, picture-galleries, 
ramparts, tramways, railways, steamboats, cafés, music- 
halls, canals and cathedrals in strange countries and even 
in GERMANY. Baedeker may be superseded; but, if so, 
I am not such an ingrate as to deny him an ave atque vale. 
He was an extremely useful man. SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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RUPERT BROOKE AND HIS POETRY 


Collected Poems of Rupert Brooke, witha Memoir. Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 10s. 6d. net. 


Rupert Brooke and his poetry must be judged each in 
the light of the other. The work cannot by any possibility 
be severed from the man; and it is an excellent thing that 
the first collected edition of his poems should also contain 
the brilliant and authentic account of his life that is here 
presented. For those who knew him were often a_ little 
puzzled to find how much the outside world made of his 

try ; and those who did not know him sometimes accused 
those who did of holding it too lightly. But he was, in fact, 
more of a portent, a brilliant phenomenon, than of a poet, 
though he was a genuine poet ; and his verses are best seen, 
are put in their best relation to the general scheme of things, 
when they are shown as one of his numerous gifts and 
accomplishments. 

The portent that is described in this memoir is a young 
man who added to great personal beauty a great personal 
charm, real powers of mind, intensity and vivacity of 
temperament, and a spirit that was always friendly and 
never more than harmlessly and lovably  self-occupied. 
Perhaps it was in friendship that his genius was most particu- 
larly displayed. He made an ideal of friendship and realised 
: in his own life. He writes, in one of the letters quoted 
ere : 


There is nothing in the world like friendship. And there is no 
man who has had such friends as I, so many, so fine, so various, so 
multiform, so prone to laughter, so strong in affection, and so per- 
manent ; so trustworthy and so courteous ; so stern with vices and so 
blind to faults or folly, of such swiftness of mind and strength of body, 
so apt both to make jokes and to understand them. Also their 
faces are beautiful, and I love them. I repeat a long list of their 
names every night before I sleep. Friendship is always exciting, 
and yet always safe. There is no lust in it, and therefore no poison. 
It is cleaner than love, and older ; for children and very old people 
have friends, but they do not love. It gives more and takes less, 
it is fine in the enjoying, and without pain when absent, and it 
leaves only good memories. In love all laughter ends with an ache, 
but laughter is the very garland on the head of friendship. 


The passage is a little self-conscious for a familiar letter, 
but it is all the more characteristic of Brooke. He had too 
many striking qualities, he provoked too much and too 
general admiration, to be left quite unconscious of himself, 
but it was his particular and clinching virtue that this did 
not change him, but merely made him be himself with alittle 
bravado to carry off the situation. So here he expresses, 
perhaps, his central characteristic with a little flourish 
and some reminiscences of the manner of Mr. Belloc; but 
nevertheless it is his central characteristic, and his expression 
of it convinces. It was his genius not only to be surrounded 
with friends, but also to give them, and to give the most 
casual acquaintances, something in return for their devotion. 

A comparison with the young Goethe springs inevitably 
to the mind, and has perhaps been made before. The effect 
produced by the two on their contemporaries was surpris- 
ingly of the same kind. Each was almost universally 
loved and admired. Each suggested to the beholders that 
nature had found a little leisure in her business to finish 
off just this one piece of work particularly well or to discover 
by experiment what would happen to a man who had every 
endowment conducive to happiness. And since, too, some 
of the friends of Goethe’s youth decried his poetry a little, 
without implying a lesser opinion of him, but rather to 
emphasise their belief in his wonderfulness, so we, perhaps, 
ought to be cautious in supposing that we have enough 
evidence for pronouncing on his potential poetic greatness. 
If Goethe had died only two or three years younger than 
Brooke, that is to say before writing the first draft of Faust, 
he would have left nothing quite so wonderful as his image 
in the memory of his friends. And the comparison between 
the two does work out with curious closeness. Goethe was 
a victim of the sentimentalism which was imported into 
Germany from the England of Pamela and Clarissa Harlowe. 
Brooke displayed an odd devotion to the hectic ‘nineties ; 
and could write, while at school, in so characteristic a pose 
as: “The other day I found myself—my last hope !— 


acting on moral principles.” Goethe offended his age by 
the coarse language of Gotz 
tearful frenzies of Werther. 
Channel Passage and Dead 


von Berlichingen and the 
Brooke did the same by A 
Men’s Love. Both, although 


the most fortunate of men, tortured their own nerves to 
the extreme of misery. Goethe sat long nights alone, handling 
a knife and testing his own capabilities of suicide. Brooke, 
in 1912, “ collapsed suddenly into a foodless and sleepless 
Hell,” and was pronounced by a specialist to have got into 
a “ seriously introspective condition.” This sort of analogy 
does not afford a very good basis for prediction ; but never- 
theless it gives reason to pause and wonder whether Brooke’s 
Faust may not, after all, have been waiting just below 
the horizon at his death. 

But, with this reservation put on record, it is possible 
to say that the collected edition of his poems renews the 
impression that they were at best only the chief of the 
several modes in which he was able to display his brilliance 
of personality; and further, that their importance in his life 
and whole make-up was receding rather than advancing. 
It cannot be said that the poems are arranged in this volume 
in a very useful or logical manner; and the arrangement 
does not conduce to that fresh and illuminating view which 
one generally hopes to get from a definitive edition. They 
are grouped neither according to subjects nor in such a 
manner as to exhibit the development of Brooke’s genius. 
The two previous books are exactly reproduced and the 
order is, roughly, the inverted chronological. That is to say, 
the poems of 1912-17 come first, then those of 1908-11, then 
those of 1905-8, and, last, an — of ten pieces which 
Brooke either did not finish or did not choose for publication. 
But the pieces are not in strict order, inverted or otherwise, 
within the groups; and the whole effect is somewhat con- 
fused. 

But it does appear that the poems written after 1911 are 
not a redemption of the promise given in the volume of that 
year ; nor do they offer any different but equivalent promise. 
They are in themselves, perhaps, better poetry, richer, more 
confident, more solid, nearer perfection in their own kind ; 
but such pieces as Dining-Room Tea, The Fish, and Town 
and Country pointed vaguely but splendidly in a different 
direction al promised greater poetry. Posterity will 
probably wish to preserve much of Brooke’s work, as well 
as the memory of his personality; but, though it will 
preserve more from the second book than the first, the 
guess may be risked that it is the earlier pieces which will 
give it the acuter sense of loss. And we shall never be able 
to be certain whether that loss was actually the result of 
Brooke’s death. 

Since it may be doubted whether it was, since it is possible 
that the best part of him lay in what he was rather than 
in what he wrote, we turn again to the memoir and find 
it a most admirable supplement to the poems. No doubt 
in time we shall have fuller extracts from Brooke's letters 
and, perhaps, if we are lucky, a complete edition of them. 
The extracts given here are all delightful, rare glimpses 
of charm, beauty, sympathy and wit. Here, for example, 
is his account of his departure for America : 

I felt . a trifle lonely at Liverpool. Everybody else 
seemed to have people to see them off. So I went back on shore 
and found a dirty little boy, who was unoccupied and said his name 
was William. ‘* Will you wave to me if I give you sixpence, Wil- 
liam ?*’ T said. ‘** Why,yes,” said William. So I gave him six- 
pence and went back on board. And when the time came he leaned 
over his railing on the landing-stage and waved. And now and 
then he shouted indistinct messages in a shrill voice. And as we 
slid away, the last object I looked at was a small dot waving a white 
handkerchief, or nearly white, faithfully. So I got my sixpenn’orth 
and my farewell. 

Or he writes in an earlier letter about the poetic theories 
of what he calls ‘‘ The Heart-Criers ” and asks : 

Do you think this is a fair rendering of Shakespeare's first twenty 
sonnets, if Mrs. Cornford had had the doing of them ? 

TRIOLET. 


If you would only have a son, 
Villiam, the day would be a glad one. 

It would be nice for everyone, 
If you would only have a son. 
And, William, what would you have done 

If Lady Pembroke hadn't had one ? 
If you would only have a son, 

William, the day would be a glad one. 


It seems to me to have got the kernel of the situation, and stripped 

away all unnecessary verbiage or conscious adornment. 

These are inadequate specimens of a gaiety and vivacity 
in the letters which make the reader anxious for a complete 
collection. 
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As for the memoir itself, no doubt we shall have a fuller 
Life in time. The whole of Brooke cannot be shown in 
so short a space, and after so short an interval. But it 
will always remain a remarkably able and sympathetic 
sketch, the virtues of which spring to a great extent from 
the memoirist’s unusual gift for effacing himself, letting 
Brooke speak, and concentrating everything, all his abilities, 
all his recollections, all his miscellaneous material, on the 
task of producing a living portrait. The memoirist will 
not want, perhaps, any praise for having written an essay 
of independent merit. Indeed, his success is in some part 
due to the fact that he had no thought of attempting any- 
thing of the kind. It is nevertheless true, and it must be 
stated in a few words, that he has composed a study which 
would not lose its interest if the subject were purely 
imaginary. This, no doubt, should always be the aim of 
biographers, but it is one which they do not always keep in 
view and which they rarely achieve. We shall have some 
day a more comprehensive biography of Brooke. It is not 
likely that we shall ever have a warmer or more genuine 
tribute to his memory. 


THE CURRENCY DELUSION 


The Great Plan: How to Pay for the War. By E. A. 
STILLWELL. Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net. 


An Escape from National Bankruptcy. By Grorcre H. 
Stock. W. H. Smith and Son. 2s. 6d. net. 


Industrial Justice through Banking Reform: an Outline of 
a Policy of Individualism. By Henry Meuten. 
R. J. James. 6s. net. 


A Fraudulent Standard. By Artuur Kitson. P. S. 
King and Son. 


Here they come! It is, we suppose, inevitable that we 
should have a crop of proposals, of which the volumes 
named above are only samples, for solving all the nation’s 
financial difficulties by paper money and the unrestricted 
manufacture of bank credit. These proposals are not all 
equally baseless. Mr. Arthur Kitson, for instance, is 
justified in his desire for “ an invariable unit of value,” 
which all economists have yearned for, the difficulties of 
which we think he underrates, and the argument for which 
we consider that he mistakes. But the underlying burden 
of the song, in all these deliverances, is that the world can 
find a way of meeting its indebtedness by some manipulation 
of currency and bank credit. It is, we think, not without 
interest to notice that the Labour Party in this country— 
we may almost say the Labour and Socialist Parties of all 
the European countries—are not responsible for this heresy. 
It is put forward perennially by people belonging to what 
the Russians exclude as the bourgeoisie ; often as an antidote 
to Socialism, and sometimes, indeed, as a necessary deduction 
from individualism. 

What the authors of these volumes apparently cannot 
appreciate is that no amount of “‘ security ” for the eventual 
redemption of paper money at par will, if more is put into 
circulation than is required for the transaction of the given 
volume of business, prevent an inflation of prices. Such 
an inflation of prices is equivalent to a depreciation of the 
currency; and to what depths the depreciation may go 
is being demonstrated by Russia to a world which has 
forgotten the assignats. There is no alehemy by which either 
one nation or an aggregate of nations can convert its debts 
into currency without reducing that currency to next to 
nothing in exchangeable value ; and by such a depreciation 
not only is the external trade of the nation put at a 
terrible disadvantage, but also the wage-earners and 
the classes in receipt of fixed salaries and pensions, 
as well as the rentiers, are bound to suffer. It says 
something for the soundness of the instincts of the 
Labour Party, and of the British wage-earning class, that 
they give not the slightest countenance to these currency 
delusions. 


WILLIAM McTAGGART 
William McTaggart, R.S.A., V.P.R.S.W. By James L. Caw, 


Glasgow : Maclehose and Sons. 25s. net. 

** What is this impressionism they are all talking about ? ” 
asked McTaggart of a brother painter one varnishing day 
at the Scottish Academy. His friend smiled; for if 
McTaggart had lived in Paris he would have already 
counted as one of the veteran impressionists. Indeed, 
it is only the accident of his having chosen to remain in 
Scotland, and to exhibit there almost exclusively, which 
has prevented McTaggart from being much more celebrated 
than he is. The enterprise of Mr. Aitken procured us in 
London a sight of a fair number of his later pictures at 
the Whitechapel Gallery some years ago. Otherwise 
he is hardly known in England, though his art is so highly 
prized in Scotland, where no collection of modern paintings 
is thought complete without its McTaggart. The Director 
of the National Galleries of Scotland has brought intimate 
personal knowledge and enthusiastic appreciation to this 
biography. Those who have never seen the artist’s work 
will have some difficulty in keeping level with the 
enthusiasm—for the paintings lose almost everything in 
reproduction, and the many illustrations tantalise. One 
becomes fatigued, too, by long descriptions. The book 
is overweighted. The life narrated was quietly prosperous 
and quite uneventful. But McTaggart deserves to be 
better known than he is. Born in 1835, of a race of small 
farmers and crofters, he was brought up at Campbeltown, 
in Kintyre, and apprenticed as apothecary under a doctor 
who encouraged him to read and was sympathetic when 
his passion for drawing discovered itself. His local success 
as a portrait draughtsman incited him to try his fortune 
in Glasgow and then in Edinburgh. He became a pupil 
of Scott Lauder at the Trustees’ Academy in Edinburgh, 
one of a group who became distinguished in various degrees. 
Orchardson, Pettie, and Colin Hunter are the best known 
of Lauder’s pupils. They and others came to London; 
but McTaggart was never tempted to try for larger fame 
and bigger prizes, or resisted the temptation. A self- 
portrait, painted at seventeen, shows the artist as a clever 
follower of Wilkie. He began with portraits; then painted 
figures in landscape; with time the figures came to have 
less and less importance. The early pictures are pre- 
Raphaelite in method, without the pre-Raphaelite intensity. 
They appeal to a somewhat facile, if genuine, sentiment. 
Gradually, and quite independently of outside influence, 
McTaggart grew to concentrate his powers on painting the 
things that moved his nature most—light and atmosphere, 
sky and sea. He saw only two Monets in his life, and 
admired them temperately; but he arrived at similar 
conclusions as those of French artist. He was possessed by 
a passion for sunlight, air, wind, and movement; and 
he loved these because they seemed to him to express the 
indwelling life of a scene. His impressionism had an 
emotional rather than a scientific basis. He seems never 
to have been greatly interested in design. He maintained 
to Mr. Caw that engraving had influenced painters, causing 
them to build up designs which would be impressive in 
black and white. He was thinking of Turner. As 4 
broad statement the contention is absurd. The great 
masters, it is true, have based their design on tones of 
light and dark; and McTaggart did not, he designed in 
colour. He paid for his choice ; but his choice was whole- 
hearted, it expressed a real passion, a real joy ; and painting 
which embodies these will always keep a hold on life, 
however weak, on the constructive side. His art had a 
kind of radiance. He was a true lyrist. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


A Self-Supporting Empire. By Eowarp Saunpers. With a Fore- 
word by Sir Epwaro Carson, K.C., M.P. Nisbet. 3s. 6d. net. 


From War to Work. By Samven TurNeR. Nisbet. 1s. 6d. net. 


When manufacturers enter upon economic problems, as Mr. Saunders 
has done, convinced that nothing but the prospect of profits, and 
liberty to seek these as he pleases, can induce the able ‘* captain of 
industry” to exert his powers, they almost inevitably issue in an 
advocacy of fiscal protection. Both these little volumes are eloquently 
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‘* His distinction is drawn from a quality in 
which Pindar and Virgil are pre-eminent ; 
style as Matthew Arnold used the word ; 
a peculiar heightening, a happy excite- 
ment, an intoxication derived from the 
beauty of one’s own voice.”—TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, May gfh, 1918. 


“BATTLE of 
the MARNE’ 


The poem under this title in ‘‘ Poems 
WITH FABLEs IN PRosg,” by Herbert 
Trench, has not yet been fully under- 
stood by reviewers. But many of the 
acutest thinkers in England have writ- 
ten concerning it. One, who has a 
European reputation as a critic, says :-— 
“Tt ts the greatest battle-poem in English.” 


Its subject is the Spirit of France 


and what that means. 


2 Vols. tos, 6d. 
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to the Conscience 
of the Nation. 


From the Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends 


For more than 250 years the Religious Society of Friends 
has endeavoured frst to learn and then to obey the will of God 
with regard to the part to be taken by the Society as a whole 
or by its members individually in public affairs. In the past 
this attitude has often involved opposition to the views which 
prevailed at the time, and on rarer occasions has brought the 
Society into temporary conflict with the authority of the 
State. With regard to Public Worship, Marriage, and Oaths, 
the persistent stand taken by Friends has helped to secure 
religious freedom for all who desire to avail themselves of it. 

To-day, a similar stand is being made for freedom of 
conscience. Some 1,100 men are serving sentences with hard 
labour in prison because they are deemed to be soldiers, while 
their consciences absolutely forbid them so to regard them. 
selves. Many of these men are serving their third or fourth 
sentence, nominally for disobedience to a military order but 
actually because they have remained firm to those convictions 
which they have clearly stated to the Tribunals and Courts 
Martial before which they have been brought. A further 
3,000 men have been transferred from prison to Home Office 
camps and settlements where, though they have had some 
relief from the worst features of prison treatment, they are 
by no means free from penal conditions. 

Our appeal to the conscience of the Nation is primarily 
concerned with the 1,100 men still in prison. Does imprison- 
ment solve the problem set by these men who owe allegiance 
to a law higher than that of the State? Can their treatment 
be regarded with equanimity by any believer in religious 
freedom ? A number of these prisoners have already served 
sentences totalling two years’ hard labour and are still being 
sent back to prison with only a brief change to the barracks 
guard-room between the completion of one sentence and the 
beginning of the next. 

On account of the severity of the conditions, two years’ 
hard labour is the maximum sentence of the kind permissible 
for aggravated crime. It is not the “ hard labour” alone 
which constitutes the severity, but the accompanying con- 
ditions of solitary confinement, enforced silence, denial of any 
but the most limited communication with friends and rela- 
tives, together with meagre diet and insufficient air and 
exercise. The recent concessions afford only slight allevia- 
tion in cases where they apply. 

These men have always expressed themselves as fully 
prepared to face the consequences of their action, and we 
believe that it is the power of God which has enabled them to 
endure all they have endured. Yet the stain on the con- 
science of the nation grows deeper, the longer it acquiesces 
in such persecution. Week by week men are being released 
because of physical or mental collapse. Some have died, 
and others are suffering from serious mental derangement. 

Can God-fearing men and women stand aside and allow 
this unnecessary suffering to continue ? It is indeed only a 
drop in the great ocean of suffering caused by the war. But 
at this dark hour of its history the nation can ill afford to 
condone injustice or to lower its standard of moral right. 


Signed in and on behalf of London Yearly Meeting. 


JOHN H. BARLOW, Clerk. 
136 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
May 2oth, 19:8. 
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written and not quite candidly avowed pleas for enabling the British 
manufacturer to make more profits. Mr. Saunders’s very candid 
desires for discriminating tariffs, seeking to penalise foreign imports, 
and usually, in particular, imports from certain countries, are opposed, 
in spirit, to any League of Nations. Nowhere is the primary objection 
to fiscal protection dealt with—what may be called the pons asinorum 
of its study—namely, that in order to enable the most hard-driven 
producer in any industry to maintain himself against the competition 
of foreign imports, the remedy of the protectionist is to put on a duty 
to increase the price, not of his products only, but of all the goods 
of the same kind; thus putting in the pockets of all the other pro- 
ducers in the industry, who were not at the same extremity, a bonus 
which was not necessary to permit them to survive, and which amounts 
to a tax levied on all the consumers, in order to increase their already 
adequate profits. If a ‘* key industry,” or some indispensable trade 
has to be retained in this country, if it is desirable to make the British 
Empire self-supporting, there are cheaper and less objectionable 
methods than that of raising prices all round in order to keep alive 
the producers on the margin of cultivation. 

We are not sure whether Mr. Turner has the same idea as Mr. Saun- 
ders. Ile is properly eloquent as to the advantages of increasing 
productivity, but he is not convincing as to the method by which he 
will ensure that the production shall be equitably distributed. He 
wants a national ordering and planning of industry. But so do the 
Socialists. Is he getting nearer to a sane Collectivism than he realises ? 
Or is it camouflage ¢ 


THE CITY 


HE stock markets remain firm without, however, 
affecting the sales of National War Bonds, which, 
for the last three weeks, have exceeded the 

twenty-five millions that have been set as a standard. 
The Brazilian and Italian exchange rates have reacted 
sharply in favour of those countries on Government measures 
to control dealings. At the meeting of the Shell Transport 
and Trading Company on Tuesday the chairman proudly 
pointed out that the total of War Loan and other Govern- 
ment securities held by that great oil undertaking and 
its associated companies was about twenty millions sterling 
—not bad for a company which prior to the bonus 
distribution, now in course of issue, had a total paid-up 
capital of about £7,000,000. As was generally anticipated, 
the General Electric Company issue of 6} per cent. Preference 
and Ordinary Shares was quickly oversubscribed. It will 
be interesting to see what support is given to the English 
Oilfields, Ltd., which is appealing for £150,000 in Ordinary 
Shares at par, to develop oil shale lands in the neighbourhood 
of King’s Lynn. The man in the street would assume 
that the decision of the Courts that the lands of Southern 
Rhodesia are not the property of the British South Africa 
Company would be a bad thing for that company; but 
the shares which a week ago stood at 15s. 6d. have jumped 
to 17s. 6d.! It is anticipated in some quarters that one 
of these days either the British or the South African Govern- 
ment will buy out the company. 


* * * 


The war has now lasted four years, and it is interesting 
to see the price changes that have occurred in stocks and 
shares; Space does not permit of taking more than one 
a ame security of each class, but the following 
tables clearly indicate certain tendencies : 


End July, Present 
1914, Price. 
Consols (2} percent.) .. oe oe ae 56} 
India (34 per cent.) _ oe oe 864 .. 674 
L. and N. W. Rly. 4 percent. Pret... ae 76 
Argentine 4 per cent. Rescission oe oo. Me 91 
Japan 5 per cent. .. - ss - «a 93 
Russian 5 per cent. ee ee - (we 50 


The above are all fixed interest-bearing stocks, either 
perpetual or repayable only at a distant date. From the 
point of view of the holder, of course, an option on the 

rt of the borrower to redeem at par after a certain date 
is Of no value. These securities have naturally fallen in 
order to adjust themselves to some extent to the higher 
rates of interest now being offered. 


Railway Ordinary Stocks, be they in the United Kingdom, 
the Dominions, or abroad, have also fallen : 
End July, Present 


1914. Price. 
Great Western Ordinary .. ° 113}... 89 
Canadian Pacific .. se oe oe ae 160 
Central Argentine Ordinary oe - 95 .. 624 


When one comes to speculative stocks like mining, oil, 
and rubber, varying tendencies are apparent,” gold mines 
having fallen and tin and rubber having risen, whilst oil 
shows phenomenal advances. 


End July, Present 

1914. Price. 

: a £ s.d. 

Rand Mines (Gold) ee on ~— oe 217 0 
Pahang Consolidated (Tin) _ “* 8 1% 13 3 
Arizona Copper .. oe oe 32 6 48 9 
Burmah Oil ee ee . 317 6 9 00 
Linggi Plantations ee os _ 13 14 27 0 


* * * 


When we come to manufacturing and trading concerns, 


large rises are generally shown : 
End July, Present 


1914. Price. 
Lloyds Bank ee ee ee se 29} ‘at 
Allsopp’s Ordinary ee ee oe 11 43 
Fine Cotton Spinners Ordinary .. ee 32 /6 36/3 
Gramophone Co. .. ee oe oo 23/9 33/9 
Peninsular and Oriental Deferred _ 280 395 
Associated Portland Cement e% - 5} 5 
Birmingham Small Arms. . ee ee 2} a} 
Gas Light and Coke ee oe ee 108 67 
Commercial Union Assurance... oe 293 44 


It will be seen that with the exception of the banking 
and the cement concern, in which the decline is small, only 
the Gas Company shows a sharp fall in price, and the 
generalisation may be permitted that the Ordinary Shares 
of industrial and trading companies have risen appreciably 
since the outbreak of war and their dividends increased, 
although it is a moot point whether dividends have increased 
in greater proportion than the rise in the cost of commodities 
generally. 
Emin DAvIEs. 
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Bournville 
Cocoa 


Chocolate 


‘THE VERY FINEST PRODUCTS.” 
The Medical Mag. 
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= We take this opportunity to state that we are 
Bs supplying our trade customers with as large a 
quantity of cocoa and chocolate as the Govern- 
ment restrictions in raw materials permit, and 
express our regret for any inconvenience the 
public may experience in obtaining supplies. 


CADBURY BROS. Ltd., Bournville. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
BIRMINGHAM WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT. 





A Scholarship of £40 is offered at the Birmingham Women's Settlement for the year 
1918-1919. The selected candidate will be required to | into residence in time for 
the autumn term and to read for the Social Study Diploma of Birmingham University. 
The course admits of specialisation in the direction of Industrial Welfare Work. Can- 
didates inter ding to take up Continuation School work will + pa. The scholar 
appointed would be free to apply for one of the Bursaries offered by the University. 

ations should be Sameeeny pi as soon as possible to Miss Mapgcey, Birmingham 

omen's S e. Bir 


ABOUR PARTY.—WANTED, TWO WOMEN ORGANISERS. 
—Apply for full particulars, giving qualifications and omnes. to the 
SscretTary, The Labour Party, 33 Eccleston Square, London, S.W 











LECTURES, ETC. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—RATAN TATA DEPART- 





‘THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE 
FOR MOTHERHOOD, 


The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherheod includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for expectant and 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education, The care of 
the child is continued after birth by means of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. Donations gratefully received. 

INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED BY THE LEAGUE. 
Kino's Cross - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 1, 





Batrerszea - - 111 Bridge Road, West Batterees, S.W. 
Hammersuitu- - 161 Sulgrave Road. W. 
MARYLEBONE - 39 Lisson Street, W. 
SmoREDITCH 152 Kingsland Road, N.E. 
Sreruzy - - - =# Church Street, Mineries, E. 
Hon. Sec. : Lady Barrett, C.B.E..M.D 
Offes: 128 Pentonville Road, N. Hon, Treas.: Mrs. Scuartizs, C.B.B.. M.D 





MENT of SOStAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London School of 
Department: Professor B. 1 URWICK. MA, The Denartesant ginne a ssamel 
t: essor t 4 
eeurse of for Social Work extending over one or two years. Depar 
bas also a special ths’ of f elfare Supervi 
in nm with the Welfare and Health Section of the Ministry of Munitions.— 
Next Session begins 3rd or apply tothe Sazcretary, Lendon 
of Economics and Poli: 





Me mre S GREEN, GERRARDS CROSS. 
Head Mistress ie war Girton Coens. . late 





MAE GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
NISED BY THE BoarD oF EpucaTion. 

to, cannestion with the London Universi by the Cambridge 


Teschers' T 
Principal: Mise KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 
B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton cone, es Moral Science Tripos, Cambridge 
Teachers’ T Training Certifi 


Preparation for the Teaching Diploma of the of the Lantos University, for the Certificate 
the Cambridge T. x Sy for the National Froebel Union 


- and II. 
attached to the ey ane practice for students in neigh- 
beuring schools ander the supervision of 
Tuition fees £24. A number of Setiolarshins —* £12 to £24 offered to Students, 
with a degree or its equivalent. Loan Fund. 
of College Hall and registered lodgings can be obtained from the 


Particulars 
PRINCIPAL at 
The Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury. 


cate. 





. London, N.W. 6. 
HOUSEHOLD & SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LomDON) 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lane-Crayron, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 
Stadents are prepared for the Household and Social Science Diploma of the Univer- 
sity ; length of course three years. Also One Year courses: (a) in Applied Seience 
for those holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (6) in Household ment. Fees 
30 guineas perannum. Two Years’ Course for Social and Public Health Workers; 
fee ~~ 4 The Sanitary Inspector's Certificate can be taken in connection with 
se Courses 





Residence in Queen Mary's Hostel. if required, 70 guineas perannum. All Courses 
commence in October. Further particulars on sppibention to the Secretary. 


LEEDS UNIVERSITY. 


NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 380. 
A General Prospectus may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE.—Courses of training, including lectures and practical work extend- 
ing over one or two years, are provided for University graduates and others 

wishing to qualify for responsible social work of different kinds, either salaried or 
voluntary. Students are prepared for the Social Science Diploma and Certificate of the 
nag Full particulars may be had on application to the Secretary, 56 Bedford 
Street N., Liverpool. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD.— TRAINING IN 

WELFARE SUPERVISION.—A twelve months’ course of training for men 

women in ‘‘ Welfare Supervision in Factories,"’ consisting of lectures and 

Practical work, will begin early im October. Copies of the Prospectus and furtbes 

information concerning fees, bursaries, etc., cam be obtained on ap to W. M. 
Grspons, Registrar. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W.11. 
Puysicat TRAINING Gusass (Lin s System). —Three Years’ Coures of pro- 
fessional training of 's Gymnastics, Dancing, ae 

Swimming ; also for Remedial Exercises and Massage. Diplomas granted. Frxs £8 10s. 
per term. One Year Course for teachers in elementary schools, continuation schools, 
play centres, etc. Certificates granted. Frees £25 for the course, payable in three 
instalments. For particulars of curricula, scholarships, hostels, etc., see Prospectus 
obtainable from the Secretary. 


FrROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET ay ay 
weer speharmaton. pes College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon 
LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte. 
Pe Ay, cee Mr. Arthur G. S ymonds. M-A.—Fer information soncerning 
Seholarships and Loan Fund apply to a Principal. Ma iss Lawzzncs. 


Fast LONDON COLLEGE D namy | of Lendon), E.1. 
Ussvenaere Coursss in Aets, Scrsncs, Mepicine, aad Encinssaine Sos Mea 
Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Pre- 


Women. 
tenteare € Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free frem RuersTear. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


T PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES. Withington, Lancs. . with a 

Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this 

One year's training. This training is recognised 
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tion, 
s education, 180 guineas a year. 
as should be part of every girls eds and is out of the air raid area. 
delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


=DO GARD SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Reet, 
Si ~ a. see ed te 2 mo Sid ag EDUC. 
NATURAL “LINES. ae ag Classes, Eurh Swedish Deilt 
ees vine esBoarders taken taken. wus do some 
—— —% .. L. ¢ Laundry. Handicrafts. 5 
Principals: The Mises M 
Craaus HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 


ouse purpose in healthy aad beautiful situatien. Aim of Bduea- 
rey bd.) individuals and as members of the general community. 























; special ith and physical development, Pupils pre- 
: for deat study special atention to bealth oie cat ae col ae 
students. ipals: Miss Tuzopora Crag and Miss K. M. Eccis. 
LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
- el.: 7 Grayshott. 
Ts MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW 
pectus plication CE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newa- 
en nn rey neem ten ye sec amie Goey Training College. 
WANTED. 





| By on Farm in South "America ceoks lady over 30 with small 





income to share home duties and outdoor life. —Address Pace, Fordcombe, 
Tunbridge Wells. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of 
description accurately and ptly executed. - 


vided. Meetings, 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 


Tel.: Central 1565. 

ING nfidential work under- 
SHORTHAND and Tier po - 
tions. : Blue Book and erence Work, Collection of 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Miss M. Harris, Outer 
Temple, 92 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. Derk 


TION QUESTION and Birth Control Post free ad. 
Pa B -7- Broadway, Westminster. S.W. 1. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
in'«nd. 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

EpucaTIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETc., are charged at the 
rate of @d. per line for a single insertion, or 8/. per 
inch. 
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Reminiscences and 
Reflections of a Mid and late Victorian 


By ERNEST BELFORT BAX. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
No hack writer would dare to express himself with the agreeable 
violence which is natural to Mr. Bax.”—Spectator. 

“A fascinating volume.”—Sunday Evening Telegram. 


War and Revolution in 


ape ia. By M. PHILIPS PRICE. 
Asiatic Russia. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The author gives an account of his experiences and observations 
during his journeys through Northern Persia, Armenia, and the 
Caucasus, and tells the story of the war on the Caucasus Front to 
the fall of Erzerum. He describes the Revolution in the Caucasus, 
and discusses the racial problems and the political future of the 
countries he visited, 


Three Aspects of the 


Russian Revolution By EMILE VANDERVELDE. 


Translated by JEAN E. H. FINDLAY. Crown 8vo. 53s. net. 
“ A valuable and original series of notes on revolutionary Russia.” 


. —Daily News. 
Macedonia 


By T. R. GEORGEVITCH, D.Phil. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 
“‘ Should be read by all who are interested in Balkan history.” 
—Times. 

““Dr.Georgevitch makes out an unanswerable case.’’—The Challenge 


@ 6 e@ 
Pencil-Speakings from Pekin 
By A. E. G HAM. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“‘ A unique triumph, . . concise, vivid, and fascinating.” —Globe. 
“ Obviously the work of a man who has brought understanding 
and sympathy to his task.” —Everyman. 


Problems of the Peace 


By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON, Author of “‘ The Evolu- 
tion of Modern Germany.” Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
*‘ A notable book.” —New Statesman. 
“Stands out conspicuously.’’—Times. ‘An excellent book.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


The Choice Before Us 


By G. LOWES DICKINSON. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
“There are many pages that express admirably the opinions of 
calm, clear thinking men.”—The Times. [Third Impression. 


Old Worlds for New 


By ARTHUR J. PENTY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
[Second Impression. 
“‘ A wide challenge to the progress of the modern world.” 
—New Witness. 


The International Solution 


By H. E. HYDE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Hyde sketches in confident detail the machinery for an 
international Parliament to rule and police the world.”’— Atheneum. 
“A noble book which everyone should read.”—Daily News. 


o 
England and India 
By Rev. R. GORDON MILBURN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
“It is of service for the candour and sincerity with which the 
pros and cons of Indian reform are stated.”—Times, 


se 
A Levy on Capital 
By A. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. met. Paper, 1s. 6d. net. 
*‘ Would be so drastic a measure that his lucidiexposition of it is its 
sufficient condemnation.’’—Everyman. 


Wars and Treaties 1815-1914 


By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 
Demy 8vo. Paper covers, 2s. net. Second Edition. 
*“‘ An invaluable vade mecum. Its pages offer in accessible and 
easily intelligible form the necessary minimum of international 
information.’"—New Europe. 


Prisoners of Hope 
The Problems of the Conscientious Objector 


By Prof. A.S. PEAKE, M.A., D.D. Cr.8vo. Paper, 1s. 6d. net. 
“* We can imagine no statement of case better suited to overcome 
the prejudice and win the assent of Christian minds.” 
—Labour Leader. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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The Making of Modern Yorkshire 


By J. S. FLETCHER. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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